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Some materials for new telephone service are still scarce... but reason- more is 


order, 1 
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keeps on being one of the nice things about telephone service. 
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The Shape of Things 


THE PERVERSE STREAK IN HUMAN NATURE 
t makes it embrace the evil and neglect the good 1s 
vell demonstrated these days at Lake Success. The vis- 
rs and the hungry newsmen crowd the Security Coun- 
cil chamber when a spat between Gromyko and Austin is 
expected. But next door, likely as not, the Economic and 
Social Council is playing to empty galleries. All that it is 
ing is building into reality some of the vague aspira- 
ns set forth in the Atlantic Charter and the Four Free- 
loms manifesto. It is grappling with the problems of 
human rights, the status of women throughout the world, 
e desperate needs of children in the devastated coun- 
ries, the traffic in narcotics, the interrelated problems of 


} 


pulation and economic conditions. But of much more 
revolutionary significance are its plans, just agreed upon, 
for two Economic Commissions—for Europe and for 
Asia and the Far East. As long ago as last summer the 
Economic and Social Council sent groups to survey the 
devastation in Europe and the Far East. Their reports 
contained specific suggestions for programs of economic 
restoration. The governments of the countries directly 
oncerned were first charged with responsibility. Then, 
the specialized agencies of the U. N., such as the Food 
d Agricultural Organization, the World Bank, the 
Monetary Fund, World Health Organization, and the 
like. But in both Europe and Asia, it was felt, 4 special 
Economic Commission directly under the Economic and 

ial Council would have great value in correlating all 
the work of reconstruction. The terms of reference may 
confine the work of the commissions to that of assistance 
in rebuilding the war-shattered economies. But in fe- 
building Europe there is now a fine opportunity to leave 
unbuilt the dividing walls. And in rebuilding the East 
more is contemplated than a restoration of the pre-war 
order, under which, as the report states, “a thin veneer 
of industrialization overlaid ancient, pre-industrial so- 
cities, [and} the lot of the people was still one of grind- 
ing poverty, disease, and ignorance.” 

* 

IN 1946 THE FRENCH BUDGETARY DEFICIT 
teached 50 per cent and that for the present year will 
be a little less. The reconstruction fund has already been 
slashed almost by 40 per cent, and the military allotment 
estimated to be some 40 per cent of the state revenues is 
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ue 


insufficient to cover the cost of the Indo-Chinese war 
These facts highlight the dilemma confronting France 
and, quite as much as the Viet-Minh party's alleged Mus 
covite sympathies, explain the French Communist Party's 


stiffening opposition to the war. France, like Britain, 
cannot afford costly military establishments which will 
surely endanger Socialist or any other sort of economic 
reconstruction. The Socialist Party, originally critical of 
the government’s Far Eastern policy, now vigorous! 
supports the war, chiefly because in the present state of 
world trade the control of colonial economy appears to 
be necessary for the maintenance of living standards. 


Last week's long debates on the Indo-Chinese question 


were marked by passionate speeches, furious insults, and 
plentiful fist fights. An ingenious compromise, by which 
the Communist back-benchers abstained from voting 
while the party’s ministers gave their support to M. 


Ramadier, alone saved the government from collap 


The Communists undoubtedly regard the German prob- 


lem, concerning which they agree with other govera- 
mental partics, as more important than Indo-China, and 


: ] tr L- y4% ey 
sO are reiuctant tO provoke a major Cfisis. 


CONFUSION AND SOMETHING LIKE PANIC 
reign in Asuncion, the Paraguayan capital, where th 


seven-year old dictatorship of General Morinigo appears 
to be drawing to a close. Perhaps one-half of the army, 
which alone has kept the Candilio in power, has now 
Morinigo’s only 


has either ignored hts urgent appeal to 


joined the revolt. The Colorado Party, 
political ally, 


raise a civilian militia or has been unable to comply. 
There are confident reports that the dictator ts willing to 


negotiate with the military leaders of former President 
Franco's Febrerista Party. So far the rebels have 


begun their announced drive upon the capital, but what- 


ever the immediate outcome of the fighting, the military 
strength of the revolution appears to be sufficient to ea- 
force its demand for unfettered ele 1s to a Constituent 


Assembly. There is no doubt that in a free election the 
Febreristas would triumph, though the stability of their 
government would depend on Colonel Franco's ability to 
work out a program acceptable both to his military sup- 
porters and to the progressive groups—a difficult prob- 
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something in favor of the workers, so Congress at once 


proposes to reverse the Supreme Court.” Actually, t 


The NATION 
ATTACKING THE GWYNNE-DONNELL BILL Tr 
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Republican authors of the measure have gone even far- Bayh 


ther. They have scized the opportunity to amend not ; 
the Fair Labor Standards Act but also the Walsh-H 
and Bacon-Davis acts which set minimum standards f 
employees of government contractors. Thus in addit 
to outlawing existing claims for uncompensated time, | 
bill subjects future suits which charge violations of ¢! 


various acts to a two-year statute of limitations, And 


issucs an open invitation to chiselers by giving employers 
the right to plead “good faith” as a defense in wage. 
and-hour cases. Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach ha; 


rightly described this measure as one that threatens to d 
ptive millions of unorganized workers of the prote 


now afforded them by wage-hour legislation. It is, as he 
says, “‘a backward step from the sound social progress 
we have made in the past fifteen years."’ A vigorous fight 


on this issue has been put up by a section of the S 
Democrats, but with some of their Southern colleagu: 
joining the overwhelming majority of Republicans t 
bill was carried by 64 to 24. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S EXECUTIVE ORDER 


establishing elaborate and expensive machinery to ! 
the civil service free of ‘‘disloyal’’ elements is yet ano 
sign of the way in which our fears of totalitarian 


munism are driving us to the adoption of totalitarian 


methods. The inquisitorial apparatus will includ 
“central master index’’ of persons who have underg 
loyalty checks in the past, “Loyalty Boards” in eac! 


partment, and an over-all ‘Loyalty Review Board” with- 
in the Civil Service Commission. The standards to be 


applied by these boards include not only evidence 
treasonable and seditious activities but membership ia 


any association designated by the Attorney General 3s 


“totalitarian, fascist, Communist, or subversive.” As th 
list, apparently, is not to be made public, organizations 
included in it will have no chance of defending t 

selves, and persons joining them will do so without 
knowing that they are automatically placing themsclva 
under suspicion of disloyalty. Investigators of applicia’s 
for government jobs are to make use not only of the 
FBI's and other official files but also of the notorious! 
biased and inaccurate records of the House 

mittee on Un-American Activities. They are to oy 
back into school and college records and to consult 
former employers and home-town police departmen's 
Persons accused of disloyalty on the basis of such inves 
tigations will be notified of charges and allowed the 
assistance of counsel at hearings—an improvement 04 
the war-time procedures of some agencies—but they f 
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YB <i] be denied a chance to confront and examine their 


1€ users. The op portunities for malicious gossip, charac- 





ef ter assassination, and the settlement of private grudges 
are obvious. The Presidential commission on whose ad- 
Mr. Truman acted admits that the vast majority ot 

sblic servants are “‘loyal.’’ Hence the purpose of this 


eder. which violates every American tradition, is to ex- 


O us like spreading 


© a very smali minority. It seems t 


ha £ L, l r As 
t noison indiscrimunately for the Sake Of Kl 


lling a few rats, 
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ADMINISTRATION 


begun nego- 


AZENLY FLOUTING 


the War Assets Administration has 


ms for sale of the government-owned aiuminum- 
1 4 T 4 1, Be Fes . _ 

got plant at Massena, New York, to the Aluminum 
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ypany of America. As was pointed out in an article 
yp os 1. . +t ntiiiieaiamiee £ | 
iNd@lion three WECKS ago, tne government § rerusa 

> to now—to allow Alcoa to buy surplus primary 
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ngot market, 
Metals C omp an y or 


Metals Corporation from ultimately acquiring the | effi- 


nt, modern ial they both need to round out thei 
ities. Neither company could operate the plant at 
resent because the only electric power available is con- 


led by rt plant at Mas- 
na. The Department of Justice has power to veto sur- 
us-plant disposals whi This one 
does. In the only sensi 
en to the department is to compel the 


Alcoa until such 


Alcoa, which runs its own ing 


ch promote monopoly. 
ettainly circumstances the 
urse ~ 
fer to ease the plant t time as power 


aditions permit a competitor to take over. 
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j EVIDENTLY THE SPON 
j t CBS. In any case, wl n the 
cream, etc.) its contract with 
his spot on the air—Sunday at 5:45. 
for Shirer had 


shaving pomek- 
tt Shirer, he lost 


j reasons were evidently not commercial, 


$ the highest Hooper rating—6.9—of all the daytime pro- 
: grams on CBS, with an audience of something like 


5,000,000. He was dropped, we 
his sponsor did not approve of his liberal political views, 


must assume, 


M and because the broadcasting company, in spite of 


st good record and the many declarations of inde- 


pendence by its high officials, was unwilling to 


L- 
Keep 


ese Shirer om as a sustaining g program until a bolder sponsor 


appeared. What we would like to know is, why should 
5,000,000 people be deprived of their preferred news 
analyst because one soap manufacturer does not like his 
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BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 

HIS « theh — r assistance to Greece 
and Tur goes before the House. It provides 
funds for the purposes j Mr. Truman and sets 
no limitations whatever on his discretion in using them. 
It is clear enough what is gotng to happen if Congress 
approves the Truman Doctrine in these terms. We'll go 
into Greece with our irs and our engineering i 
financial experts, with our arms and our military experts 
and we'll help the Greek government put w re 
rebels in the north, assuming noney can 


do it. (This isn’t a 
arms failed 
mountains. ) 





Since we know the Greek monarchy is an empty fake 
and the government corrupt and greedy as wel! as tyran- 


nical, we may try to bring about some political change 
We'll certainly keep a sharp eve on the money we 
spent—presumabhb 
‘ . a «@ - . | 

ana arms and not 


We'll probably do 


' 
tation within the limits 


pad. rica—for industrial equipment 
Greek 


a decent job of economic 


siphoned into official pockets 


abili 


. — } s+ shies Po tl : 
imposed by the rotten political situation. But we will not 
try to oust the government, for that, our leaders are 
already explaining without a smile, would be interven- 


tion in Greece's interna! affairs. Besides which. we could 


‘ 
hardly the government and at the same time use it 
to crush “on guerrilla forces and “stop communism 

Nor could reputable mocratic politicians b un 


who would fend themselves 


ee ee ee ee ee 
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ers are Communists: they may fear the spread of Com- 
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For this reason, a fo democratic part 
cepted a post in a government subsidized by the United 


ac 
States to wipe out the guerrill3s and 


would not continue to be a leader. He would be 





off ly R , r fascist traitor So the idea you 
hear ) Mr. Truman's mission 
} } loom 
can § ] Ww rmny 1 » DeINg a Mol acmo- 
1 wtor ‘ 
ft ) \ Will I job of extermi- 
I ) ili 1 le against Soviet 
tarianism meaningless fantasy. Or more likely 
it is } S r-coat r a nasty politi il pill. 
1 
But it won't work. The true nature of the job the 
| if h 5 l d t! country to tal on has been 
clear] xribed by Mr. Acheson. We are going into 
1] 1a] -. 
Greece to put down a rebellion because that rebellion is 
regarded as a Russian thrust into an area which has be- 


ume very important to the Unite 1 States. The Admin- 
istration believes the moment has come to stop Russia, 


} 


whatever the means or the cost, because if we dont 


Russia 


, 
well, where? Perhaps Iran, 
rhaps Rio or New York. Who knows? 


one, 


won't stop short of 
crhaps China, pc 
you 


In any case, this is the Great Crusade—the 


j 


will remember, that Hitler invited us to join long ago. 


In China the very extreme terrorist right wing has 
come up, since Mr. Truman announced his doctrine, with 
new plans to strangle every breath of opposition, liberal 
as well as Communist. In Spain the Falange has met and 
called for more aggressive action to bring its “‘syndicalist 
revolution” to full flower. The effect of the new policy 
on relations between the Communists and the other par- 
ties in the French Cabinet is discussed on another page. 
Everywhere, since Mr. Truman spoke, fascists and royal- 
ists and other assorted reactionaries have welcomed the 
new American doctrine with naked satisfaction; they be- 
lieve their day has come. Set back, temporarily broken, by 
the defeat of the Axis, they suddenly see the tide re- 
versed, If George II and President Inonu, why not they? 

For the same reasons, liberals and Socialists abroad are 

openly anxious: more anxious, I am sure, than the Com- 
munists, The assertion in some inspired quarters that a 
setback to the President's policy “would discourage the 
friends of the Western democracies throughout Europe”’ 
is not borne out by the specific comments of individuals 
and non-Communist left newspapers. They talk about 
the new American imperialism and believe it means war. 
They believe we shall soon reverse our small, reluctant 
gesture against Franco. They are afraid we shall make 
tougher political conditions for loans or relief to Euro- 
pean countries. The refusal to give or sell wheat to Yugo- 
slavia or include that country in the proposed $350,000,- 
000 relief measure will be taken as clear proof of dis- 
crimination on political grounds, no matter what the 
official explanation. Above all they are afraid the United 
Nations will be shoved aside, to wither or collapse, as 
bad feeling piles up between the East and West, and 
the United States goes its way alone, putting down com- 
munism by sheer weight of arms and money. With the 
atom bomb suspended just off-stage. 
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Lhese things that are going to happen, or that < 


Craiic p rear are gou 


Mr. Tru 


so are a lot 


y to happen, may not tr 
g Congres 


of other possible consequences. But the | 


man. They are already troublin 


fear of Russia, and of communism inspired and backed 
by Russia, will almost certainly be strong enough to 
weigh their worries. The Administration is already 
bilizing its best and most democratic spokesmen to 

the urgency of the situation, and dispel suspicion of its 
purposes. The debate will waver between the extremes 
of isolationist retreat and visions of beneficent world 
tutelage by a mighty America equipped with the | 
} 
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technological gadgets of mass production and destruc- 
tion. Old-fashioned democrats of both parties will dislike 
helping a decayed monarchy put down a popular 1 
lion, Communists or no Communists. Other democrats, 
who consider themselves more up-to-date, will arg 
that our new role as super-state demands that we move 


in and restore order before Russia takes over in Gri 
and elsewhere, but that we must do it nicely, with « 
regard to the sensibilities of the various peoples invol 
Some, who have taken seriously the painful and expe: 
sive effort to create a real collective-security system 
resist a plan that ignores the United Nations. Others 
will urge with equal sincerity that the U. N. be spar 
responsibility that might sink it; they want to calk uy 
few of the seams first. But behind all the arguments . 
all the unease will be the fear of Russia, and Russia's 
threat to our cherished “way of life.” 

People like myself, who believe that we are more 
likely to scuttle our way of life by following the Truman 
Doctrine than by rejecting it, must meet and answer 
that fear. It is the strongest antagonist we have to face. 
We know threatens the established 
order wherever political instability and economic miscrj 
rule; and that includes most of the post-war world. If 
the only way to end the threat were to dispatch American 
arms and money to Greece and Turkey and wherever 
reactionary rulers are killing off Communist-led rebels, 
the chance of defeating the Truman Doctrine would be 
even smaller than it is. 

If that were the only way. But I do not believe it is 
I believe such a program is the product of national 
hysteria, in so far as it is not based on considerations 
of sheer power such as Harold Laski discusses on 2 
later page. I believe there is a totally different choice tha: 
the American people can still make if they have the 
brains and courage. 


that communism 


The other choice is to take the revolution away from 
the Russians, 

Does that sound impractical? I hope it does not, for 
it is clearly the only alternative to a struggle for power 
that can only widen the breach, perhaps fatally, between 
East and West in the world at large, and between leit 
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d right in each country. Must this nation be every- 
here the champion of reaction; everywhere abandoa 
to Russia the defense of the popular cause? 

The way to prevent the spread of communism, as has 
been said many times in these pages, is to recognize the 

justrial and agrarian revolution that is sweeping 
Europe and Asia, and to work with, not against it. This 

eans accepting socialism in most of Europe; and a new 
agrarian system in the Balkans and in Asia. And this, 
in turn, implies the overthrow of the ruling groups that 

ive in the past dominated those countries through a 
variety of political machines—monarchist, fascist, and 
even republican. 

The fact is, the United States has much to gain in the 
long run from the change the old world is going through: 
economic advantages as well as the hope of peace. Only 
by the disappearance of obsolete systems of economy that 
keep 90 per cent of the populations without means to 
raise their standard of living, can trade be effectively pro- 
moted, and labor protected from low-wage competition 
abroad. 

The most tragic lack at this moment is a progressive 
political movement in America which could urge this 
osition with real effect—among the public and in 
Washington. So far organized labor has been silent. No 

atement of policy has come from the A. F. of L., the 
C. I. O., the C. I. O.-P. A. C., or from any national 
ion. No effective progressive wing now exists in either 
ijor party. No left party has the strength to make its 
ws felt. How astonishing it must seem in England 
1d on the Continent that American labor should 
silently acquiesce in the new doctrine! 

Because of this lack it is doubly necessary for such 
rganized groups as exist, and for all individuals with 
conviction in the matter, to protest against the Adminis- 
tration’s bill; to organize meetings; to send letters and 
telegrams to the President and the State Department, to 
Senators and Congressmen. The Progressive Citizens of 
America has issued a strong statement opposing the 
Truman plan and urging action through the United 
Madison 


Square Garden in New York, which is announced else- 


Nations; it has called a meeting of protest 


where in this issue. The Americans for Democratic 
Action has not uttered a word on the greatest issue 
before the country; can it afford to remain silent? Pro- 
gressive opinion should consolidate, even at this late 
hour, and urge that action by the United States be made 
to coincide with our obligations both as a democratic 
state and as a member of the United Nations. 

The progressive position is easy to state: in-so-far as 
action is needed to restore the economy of Greece it 
should be carried out through the agencies of the United 
Nations in the manner proposed in the excellent report 
of the Food and Agricultural Organization, which is dis- 
cussed by Keith Hutchison this weck. The funds for 


1 1 } 1 , ‘ 
ills purpose SODOULd DE a} pro} riatecd Dy Conere SS, Dut 
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with certain definite 


strings attached. No funds should 
+! } = 1 
be released until there has been established in Greece 


a coalition government, replacing the Royalist govern- 


ment now in power, to hold office during a transition 
period in which honest attempts will be made to end 
the civil war by conciliation and the promise of funda- 
mental reforms, As for the alleged border violations and 
threats of military aggression from neighboring states, 
no action whatsoever should be taken until the United 
Nations Commission now in Greece has finished its 
investigation and made its report. And any measures 
agreed to in the light of that report should also be 
carried through by the United Nations. The proposal 
to send huge funds to Turkey to build up its already 
huge army should be voted down without any qualitica- 
tions. If Turkey is threatened by Russia its complaints 
can be brought before the United Nations as was the 


complaint of Iran a year ago. 


Tax Cuts and Politics 


Sar stand taken by the Administration against any 


tax cuts in the present year may be politically vul- 


I 
nerable, but it is strongly fortified with economic argu- 
ments. The President's budget provided for only a small 
sufplus of revenue over expenditure, and this surplus 


could easily be wiped out in these uncertain tin 
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hes DY uN 


— , nan A} . & ae ’ > ion 
expected contingencies. Already it seems likely that 


greater provision will have to be made for foreign ns 
é 
and relief, while, domestically, a slump in farm prices 


would involve the government in heavy expenditure 
uader the Steagall act. 
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savings in the cost of government are possipie, Hough 
é c c 


they have yet to agree among themselves about the maxi- 
mum extent of such economies. While the House aims at 
a reduction in expenditure of $6 billion, the Senate holds 
that $414 billion is a more reasonable figure. In both 
cases. it must be understood, these sums represent no 
more than targets, for even if Congress agrees to sweat 
down the departmental budgets by the necessary billions, 
there is no guaranty that expenditure will not be swollen 
s 
anew by supplementary appropnations. This is all the 
more probable in view of the nature of some of the 


= ~ > cae’? of °° an _ - Lanarem . 
economies’ already announced. For instance, the House 
, , ? 


Appropriations Committee has lopped the impressive 
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total of $897,072,750 off the Treasury and Post Office 
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estimates. However, $800,000,000 of this sum was 
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found by reducing the estimates for tax refunds, and as 
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Representative Albert Gore has pointed out, refund 
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claims will have to be met sooner or later. 


Even assuming that $4 to $6 billion can be saved, the 
é 

case for allotting the whole amount to dept reduction 
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ome is at a record level. It would 
elementary wisdom to seize this opportunity to cut 


lebt yw may add to 


wn the national debt. Tax reductions 


I 
i¢ inflationary pressure; it would be far better to reserve 
them for a time when lagging business needs a shot in 
the arm. 

Arguments such as these, however, do not impress the 
Republicans, who are determined to make a record in tax 
reduction this year if they do nothing else. Representa- 
tive Knutson, chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, has stuck firmly to the pledge he gave on 
behalf of his party during the election, and his colleagues 
on the committee have now adopted his 20 per cent 
icross-the-board income-tax cut with only slight modifi- 
cations. To meet the objection that this plan meant less 
than a 1 per cent increase in net incomes in the lowest 
brackets while raising those of the highest by over 68 per 
cent, a cut of 30 per cent has been approved for persons 
with taxable incomes not exceeding $1,000. This means 
that a married man with two children earning $3,300, 
before deductions, will save about $57 on his tax bill. 
Taxpayers with taxable incomes ranging from $1,000 to 
$302,000 will be treated all alike to a 20 per cent cut, 
which obviously will have far more significance in 


Moscow, March 22 (by Cable) 

LREADY a few basic facts have emerged from the 

Foreign Ministers’ conference. One of them is 

that Bevin and Marshall—for the present, at any 
rate—are the squeezers and Molotov and Bidault the 
squeezed. Somebody who was there at the time the ques- 
tion of reparations was first raised said he had never 
seen Molotov so bewildered and upset as when Bevin 
and Marshali told him, in effect, that they were not in 
favor of anything even remotely resembling the Russian 
reparations Claims. 

It is true Marshall said it much more nicely than 
Bevin. In fact, Marshall has become something of a 
mystery man at the conference. Only once so far has he 
snapped angrily at the Russians. That was when Molo- 
tov asserted that the British and Americans had already 
helped themselves to ten billion dollars of reparations 
from Germany—mentioning, by curious coincidence, a 
figure that corresponds to the Russian reparations claims 
spread over twenty years. Marshall sharply denounced 
Molotov’s figures as absurd. Apart from this incident, 
Marshall has been remarkably friendly and polite, never 








Marshall’s Role in Moscow 


BY ALEXANDER WERTH 


relation to income in the higher than in the 

brac! The 1,100 persons expected to report in 
i . 

greater than $302,000 are te be allowed only a 10 


cent redu 


income. 


If we can prudently reduce taxes at all this year, we 


ought to concentrate on bringing relief to those fam 
in the low-income brackets who have been hardest hit 
the rising cost of living. This could be done in two » 

(1) by reducing or eliminating excise taxes on 
luxuries, many of which constitute a heavy burden on 
wage-carners and people on low salaries; or (2) by rais- 
ing personal exemptions from $500 to $700. Ri pre- 
sentative Forand, Rhode Island Democrat, has formally 
proposed the second of these plans, which would m 
substantial saving to those in the lowest brackets ( par- 
ticularly if their families were large), moderate but 
worth-while relief for the middle brackets, and very litt! 
for the millionaires. As might be expected, Mr. Fora 
has been jumped on by the Wall Street Journal, which 
complains that his plan would remove nine million per- 
sons from the tax rolls. Why not? This group, whose in- 
comes are so low that this increase in exemptions would 
remove their liability to income tax altogether, are al- 
ready paying their fair share toward national expenses 
through indirect taxation. 





missing an opportunity to say that the United States 
never forget all the Russians suffered in the war and 
that, of course, they should have reparations—sometime 
Marshall, in fact, is so nice most of the time that a 
somewhat bewildering legend is growing up that ! 
Was not really to blame for Truman’s message to ¢ 
gress; some people are even circulating the rather im- 
probable story that the Truman message was rewritica 
in Marshall's absence after the President’s meeting with 
Vandenberg! Certain Russians have the idea that Mar- 
shall, who says little and avoids getting into scraps 
the conference, is a “moderate” and that the real Russia 
hater and bully is Bevin. 

That Bevin is a “Russhater” is, in a sense, true 
enough; he also does most of the dirty work of answer- 
ing Molotov’s charges with countercharges. But it 1s 
fairly obvious that Bevin and Marshall are on one side 
of the fence and the Russians on the other, while the 
French are not really anywhere. They are merely misct- 
able, and spend most of the time complaining that te 
British are neither allies nor gentlemen. 

No one can say how the conference will end, but 
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ction—a mere $110,000 on a million-dollar 
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pression 1s t he Russ re ft C f 
rminc¢ 1 that it should be a si nm 3 re « 
1 about “America’s new foreign px Al i 
Stalin som ago said to Hugh Bailey that id 
ve a L t} American nav in the Me - 
ean ll may mn 2 1 damn’ ab 7 
American naval squadron visiting Istanbul in the near 
future, he cannot like the implications of this displa 


f American armed might so near to Odessa and Baku. 
The Soviet Union’s economic difficulties are consider- 
able at present, and there is every reason for believing 
that the Russians will be as accommodating as possibl 
We have alrcady seen them swallowing their pride over 
a variety of questions. But there is just the danger th 
the belt Bevin and Marshall are pulling around Russia's 
waist may suddenly snap—it might if Russia's econom 
and other troubles are exaggerated. “We hold al! th 
trump cards and can make the Russians squeal,” one 
British personage remarke 1. This conviction is a dan- 
gerous gamble. When Molotov said that the abandon- 
ment of reparations “would be a crime against the Soviet 
people,” he clearly indicated that under no circumstanc 
ould he take responsibility for such a “crime.” 

The arguments on both sides are sufficiently famil 
to need no detailed repetition. The British say, in efi 
Let’s build up the German economy, especially in th 
western zone—if the Russians want to cooperate in their 
zone, so much the better, but if they don’t it can’t be 
helped—and we Can see about reparations later. Any- 
way the Russians’ demand for ten billion dollars is ex- 
essive. Moreover, let them, if they want economic unity, 
abandon their Soviet Abizengesellschaften representing 
70 per cent of the industry in eastern Germany and 
stop taking reparations out of current production. Let 


them join us in building up the level of industry and 


putting Germany on its feet. Then there will be coal 
and all sorts of commodities for everybody. But mean- 
while, let’s not start dismantling factories in the Ruhr 
and Rhineland.” 

The Russians have not revealed whether they are 
willing to abandon their hold on German industry in 
the east, which admittedly is supplying reparations ont 
of current production, although Molotov has assured th< 
conference that “every kopeck taken in the way of 
reparations would be accounted for.” But the eastern 
zone’s industry, as the Russians have reiterated, is a 
small thing; the backbone of the German industrial sys- 
tem is in the British zone. “If,” they say, “we are in 
agreement with Bevin about raising the industrial level, 
it is not for the same reasons. By raising the level of in- 
dustry we can obtain reparations, even though the 
restoration of German living standards is delayed. But 
haven’t we first claim?” 

In other words, unless America agrees that Britain 
Should give the Russians substantial reparations out of 
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promise on them can be worked out in Moscow, other 


problems will remain of academic interest. If there are 
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feeling in all delegations that he should take upon 
himself the role of mediator. If, instead, he impersonates 
St. George slaying the ¢ 1, the conference 
will lead to nothing ¢g Id prove to the 
i 
world that America is n aperialist " and has not 
started on an t anti-red crusade. But will he do it? 
One mig nost say that America has the respons 

bility of deciding whether there ts to be one world or two 
worlds. It s s paradoxical that after the Truman mes- 
sage the French and the Russians and some of the British 
should be hopefully looking to Marshall for a lead. 
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A Plea to America 


BY ELLIOTT ROOSEVELT 


ESS than two years after the conclusion of the war 
our top government officials have announced a new 
forcign policy for the United States. Mr. Acheson, 

our Under Secretary of State, has proclaimed at a Con- 
gressional hearing that Communist governments in 
Greece and Turkey would be dangerous to the security 
and the future of the United States. This, in so many 
words, means that the Soviet Union is an encmy nation 
in the eyes of our government. This statement of policy 
was put forward to explain why President Truman had 
asked for loans and military aid to the present govern- 
ments of Greece and Turkey. The theory behind this 
proposal is that by making such loans we shall bolster the 
present governments of these two countries and prevent 
internal revolt leading to eventual Communist regimes. 

What kind of governments are these which we are 
proposing to bolster? Are they democratic? Not even the 
most reactionary newspapers in this country have claimed 
that the present government of Greece or that of Turkey 
can be classified as a democracy. The fact is that they are 
much more nearly totalitarian than democratic. There is 
little free speech. There is oppression of minorities—and 
of majorities, too, for all we know. But our government 
chooses to support this totalitarianism rather than risk 
the spread of communism. 

Did we fight the last war for no purpose? Should we 
have tossed our armies in the fight on the side of Hitler to 
help bring about defeat of the Soviet Union? 

Our government leaders seem to think that commu- 
nism is a threat to the future of a democratic United 
States and that they must fight the Communists in 
Greece. I have read that there is a small, very militant 
clement of the Greek population which is Communist. 
But why Turkey? I have never heard that there were any 
militant pro-Soviet Communists threatening the Turkish 
government. In fact, it is hard to understand the interest 
in Turkey at all unless we are planning to encourage 
Turkey to bait the Soviet Union by creating incidents on 
the border between the two countries, thereby risking a 
third world war. Is that our purpose? 

Turkey was definitely not friendly to our cause in the 
Jast war until it became quite evident that we would win. 
Turkey certainly is not threatened internally with com- 
munism. Turkey today cannot be described as a free, 
democratic country. Why Turkey? 

What is the truth of the post-war threat of commu- 
nism enveloping the world? The truth is that Russia does 
10t have hundreds of millions of dollars with which to 
spread the doctrine of communism throughout the world. 


It is unable to export thousands of tons of food to } 
the starving people of the world. But communism is 


spreading in many countries. Why? 

At the end of the war the peoples of the Far East and 
Middle East and of all Europe looked with admiration 
and burning hope to the United States to lead in the 
establishment of free and truly democratic governments 
in their countries. They looked to the United States to 
back up militantly the doctrines of the Atlantic Charter. 
What did they get? We made no protest when the Euro- 
pean powers moved with force to reestablish their colonial 
empires. We failed to lead the way in uprooting Nazism 
in Germany. We did participate in UNRRA, but we later 
killed that organization and put relief on a political basis 
We now use relief for the starving millions of Europe as 
a gun in the back to force them to support governments 
of which we approve. Is that democratic procedure? No 
wonder communism spreads. 

The people of Europe have become discouraged. The 
people of the Far East have become bitter. We have 
failed to lead. We have not established any principles 
We have failed to give force and effect to the United 
Nations. In fact, by our action with regard to Greec 
and Turkey we have openly flouted the United Nations 
and possibly signed its death warrant. 

The actions of our leaders have been based on the 
theory that we could never reconcile our differences with 
the Soviet Union. They believe that communism and 
democracy cannot live side by side in the world, at peace 
with each other. I do not agree with this premise. There 
must be men of integrity and courage in America wh 
can reconcile the existing differences between ourselves 
and the Soviet Union and bring peace with honor to 
our country. 

If the leaders in both the Democratic Party and the 
Republican Party continue our present foreign policy the 
result will be a divided world which will arm itself 
again for inevitable confict. Huge military budgets wil! 

emain, and economic disaster will result for the world 

and the United States within a few years. This will be 
followed by a war of destruction that will reduce the 
population of the globe by billions, not millions. 

It is my belief that when the chips are down the best 
answer to the threat of communism is a living, working 
democracy such as ours can be. I devoutly hope that the 
people of our country will realize that it is not just their 
dollars which are being risked in this gamble today. If 
we destroy the United Nations the last chance of peace 
will disappear. 
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London, March 21 
RESIDENT TRUMAN has asked that the ‘“Amer- 
ican Century” be opened without delay. Whatever 
the rhetoric about democracy and freedom, he is 

sking the Congress to build a new empire and designing 
uindaries to safeguard the now vital stake of Amer- 

. oil interests in the Middle East. It is notable that the 
frst two governments he seeks to assist are neither 
jemocratic nor free. It is significant that, like all political 
eaders in his position, he does not point out the real 
esson of Great Britain's presence in Greece. An imp erial 

wer can never stop at partial domination. Openly or 
qust be the effective ——— authority. 


retly, it 
t, policy persuades 


As necessity forces British retireme 
American entry. The United Nations organization is 
gnored. The timing can only be int ended as a warning 

Russ ia ‘that Washington will go its own way regard- 


AU 


en 


t the world may think. These are high risks 
0 tale i if one looks ten years ahead, but the stakes are 

» huge that the President's advisers are asking the right 

put the fate of civilization into hands that are guided, 
ven if only half consciously, by what has becn one of 
the most direct sources of conflict for over fifty years. 
It is upon the wisdom of that gamble that this Congress 
has to decide. It is either to found a new imperialism or 
to stand fast by the policy of planned cooperation w ith- 
ut which the United Nations has no meaning. 


I 


In June, 1948, Great Britain will leave India: within 
1 pretty proximate future Burma will become either 
a dominion of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
r, at its will, an independent state; and within the next 
year or so Egypt, which Great Britain has dominated ever 
since the bombardment of Alexandria in 1882, will have 
been evacuated. The situation in Palestine, where on any 
showing Mr. Bevin has been guilty of grievous errors, is 
an index to principles of Middle Eastern policy which a 
Labor government will find it neither possible nor wise 
to maintain. In British possessions in Africa and Malaya, 
n the Caribbean and the Far East, there are deep striv- 





HAROLD J]. LASKI, professor of political science at 
the University of London, is widely known as one of 
the leaders of the British Labor Party and the author 
of a number of books on political subjects. These are 
the first sections of an article which will be concluded 


in an early issue. 


ritain Without Em pire 


BY HAROLD J. LASKI 











ings Which make likely continuing change in their status. 
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it is interesting to watch the response to these events 
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in the outside world. The &vocral tendency in osovict 
Russia is to regard them as signs of the twilight of the 
3 riticl Npire - Sov! ; 
British Empire; for Soviet propagandists we are going 
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the way of Rome and Spain. Man y 
Walter Lippmann, call it the end of - Britain 2 as a tirst- 
class power. Henceforth there will be a vacuum which 
in Mr. Lip; 
fill lest it be filled with the influence of the Soviet Union: 


American Nola, iy 


mann's judgment it is the task of America to 


(his, one is to suppose, would jeopard 


Century. It is not, I think, insignificant 


ize the prospects of 
the American 
that these very different schools of thought are both ia 
agreement, for all practical a Sn ee 
Churchill, who views with horror and indignation what 
he has termed the ‘ liquidation of the Empire, " since he 
regards the Empire not only as one of the linchpins of 
law and order in the world but as the sole candition upon 
which the influence of Great Britain can be preserved. 
i 
Whatever view we may accept, it is obvious that Mr. 
Attlee and his colleagues have taken a series of decisions 
which are bound to alter the equilibrium of power all 
over the world. What they have decided makes the 
United States fundamentally a Mediterranean power; it 
makes it essential for Americans to watch with care and 
precision the political ev olution of the African continent: 
it insures that China and Japan must be regarded for 
almost as long as any of us can foresee as at once frontiers 
of the United States and, with the newly acquired Pacific 
islands, bases for both attack and defemse in the con- 
tingent strategy of war. Because of these decisions, the 
push of American oil o the Middle East be- 
comes an advance which makes the future of Greece ot 


interesis int 


vital importance to the foreign policy of America, and 
the whole region from the oil fields of Iran to the coastal 
ape of Palestine must be viewed by the men who advise 
the President with watchful eyes and a profound sense ot 


as : . ‘e. ; 
~ ha hiective fart " +, ‘ nm ha 
responsibility. The objective facts of the situation hav 


made isolationism for the United States a doctrine whol], 
devoid of meaning. The whole world is now on the door- 
step of America. In the next tweaty vears American 
statesmen have also to take momentous decisions. The 


of } 


} 
too, have a rendezvous with destiny. 


II 
The relations between Great Britain and Russia. on 
the one hand, and between ~ ussia and the United S 
on the other, make the Middle East the nerve-center of 
our own imperial problem. W e are still in Greece be- 








significance of the Middle East, 


of Yugoslavia under Marshal Tito 


t in the Middle East. For the same 
patrons of that twilight Arab League 


Eden « 1 into existence during the war. 


same rcason Mr. Bevin hurriedly evoked the 


unreal kingdom of Transjordan while the Anglo- 
American Commission on Palestine was still sitting. For 
the same reason Mr, Bevin, backed by the officials of 
the Foreign Office and the defense chiefs, has sought to 
bolster up the ugly feudalism of the Arab effendi in 
Iraq and Syria and Saudi-Arabia, for the defense of the 
first two of which we are in effect responsible, and to the 
third of which we pay an annual financial tribute. For 
the same reason we are ready—assuming its claim to 
sovereignty over the Sudan is set aside—to evacuate 
Egypt, ceasing to use it to safeguard the Suez Canal. 

For the same reason Mr. Attlee and Mr. Bevin 
have been able to persuade their Cabinet colleagues to 
throw overboard precise and unmistakable pledges made 
by the Labor Party as recently as May, 1945, to those 
Jews who seck to go on building their National Home; 
and, not daring to declare full-scale war upon them, 
have now thrown the problem of the Mandate for 
Palestine back to the United Nations, in a rather Micaw- 
ber-like hope that some way of escape may be found 
from the cul-de-sac into which Mr. Bevin has led us. 
For the same reason also we, like the United States, 
have a passionate faith in the right of Iran to independ- 
ence and integrity so long as its government does not 
seek to revoke the invaluable concession to the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company. Were Iran to have a sudden 
change of sovereign heart on that concession, its inde- 
pendence might acquire a somewhat fatigued and anach- 
ronistic air. America knows how easily that air can 
develop when countries like Haiti, Nicaragua, Santo 
Domingo, and Mexico show an inadequate appreciation 
of American interest in their well-being. 

The Middle East means lines of communication, and 
it means oil. British policy there is set by these two con- 
siderations. When all the complicated rationalizations 
have been given their due evaluation, it is oil and 
strategy which dictate our decisions. The emphasis upon 
oil is intelligible; the navy and a mechanized army, as 
well as the air force, will, for the next generation at any 
rate, live or die by oil. The emphasis on lines of com- 
munication is less understandable today than it was in 
1939, With the coming withdrawal from Egypt and 
India, with the paralysis, for many years to come, of 
Germany and Japan, British anxiety for the control of 
the Mediterranean seems excessive, as patronage of the 
Arab states seems extravagant, unless the major purpose 
is to prevent Russian infiltration into this area. 

If this is the major purpose, I think two things are 
to be said, First, we are backing the wrong horse; it is 
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inconceivable folly for Socialist Britain to support a 
group of Arab feudal chiefs who have never shown uny 
interest in the well-being of their unhappy subjects, who 
have used Great Britain to get rid of the French influ. 
ence in their territories and, as the war made clear, wi! 
turn on Great Britain the moment they see their oppor. 
tunity. Objectively, our Middle Eastern policy makes 
Mr. Bevin the ally of American Standard Oil on the 
one hand and of the Grand Mufti on the other. It makes 
him hostile to every interest which wishes to see cco- 
nomic progress in that area, whether it be Jews in 
Palestine or Communist-inspired reformers in Persi, 
The Middle East needs a TVA, indeed, a serics of 
TVA’s. But they will not be developed if the Arab 
effendi can help it, for the simple reason that they would 
be fatal to the vested interests the effendi represent 
Then, on the strategic side, picturesque phrases about the 
“life line of Britain” and the rest do not conceal the fact 
that the Middle East, by its geographical location, is the 
“life line” of Russia too, and that if the vast army Britain 
maintains there assures us Iranian and Mosul oil, it also 
provides protection for American oil interests at the ex- 
pense of the British taxpayer, without a shadow of pro- 
portionate return, 

If Mr. Bevin were the realist he always insists he is, 
he would tell his military and diplomatic advisers tha! 
the Crimean War is over and that India is on the thresh- 
hold of independence. If he mingles imagination and 
resolution with the sturdy common sense he shows in a 
trade-union negotiation, he can throw away his fears 
settle down to a sensible negotiation with Stalin and his 
colleagues, save Great Britain much obloquy, and dis- 
solve a good deal of fantastic mythology which reads 
more like a legacy from Mr. Kipling than a sober esti- 
mate of contemporary realities. 


Ill 


A Socialist Britain cannot be an imperialist Britain 
The contribution we can make to world peace must not 
be set in terms of domination by our naval strength or, 
as in the past, by our power to exploit the resources of 
subject peoples but by our cooperation with free peoples 
on terms that make their well-being the correlative of 
our own, Our security will then be not a by-product of 
imposed authority but a collective security resting upon 
the common purposes of an economic structure which, 
increasingly, seeks planned production for communit; 
consumption, 

When, therefore, American commentators speak of 
the “end of the British Empire,” it is well to be clea 
what they mean. If they mean that Britain has no long:: 
a place as a first-class power, the answer is that they arc 
accepting a pattern of the future which assumes alrea:) 
the breakdown of the United Nations and the rapid 
drift to a third world war. On this point I hope that 
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no Socialist would wish to see Great Britain struggle 
for equal power with the United States and Russia if the 
orice is the continued subjection of India and Burma and 
‘he rest. Burke was right when he said that you cannot 
suppress freedom abroad without ultimately destroying 

at home also. There is not an atom of reason, once our 
economic reorganization is complete, why in the altered 
pattern of British relationships our people should be 
soorer or less influential than in the past. Britain's in- 
vesting class, no doubt, will suffer. But their loss, in the 
yng tun, will be the people's gain. The artificial struc- 
ture of the Empire will be adjusted to foundations com- 
satible with those relations of economy which will make 
sossible a new expansion, granted we can keep the peace. 
" Socialists have no reason to fear the new pattern that 

emerging, once there is hope that peace will be kept. 
Here, I venture to think, two general conclusions are in 
rder. The first is that if peace cannot be kept, the next 
ar will destroy Great Britain as a civilized people, 
nd that all discussions of its prospects as a non-imperial 

wer are simply speculations in a vacuum, The other 
is in confutation of Lippmann’s theory that since Great 
Britain has abandoned the task, the United States must 

ld Russia “at the key points, at Germany and Western 
Furope, at Turkey and in Japan; .. . the place to stop the 


r 


Greek guerrillas who are trained and equipped in Yugo- 
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slavia is in Moscow.” This theory not only presupposes 


I IP} 
a “redefinition of the balance of power’ in terms of a 
threat of war, but also assumes the incompatibility of 
Russian social principles with the “American way of 
life” and the consequent need to back with men and 
arms as well as dollars a policy in essence similar to 
that which Mr. Churchill sponsored in 1919 and Hitler 
preached in the years when he was hoping for Anglo- 
American support in a crusade against Bolshevism. At 
least it is a comfort to us who are Socialists to know 
that a Britain in process of shedding its imperialism 
does not need to play with that kind of fire. I suspect 
that Jefferson and Lincoln, Woodrow Wilson and 
Franklin Roosevelt, would none of them have been very 
eager to risk wrecking the world in order to preserve 
those vast industrial empires which, however uncon- 
sciously, Mr, Lippmann really makes the beneficiaries 
of his crusading zeal. Certainly it offers no happy pros- 
pect to the ordinary American worker in Passaic, New 
Jersey, or Youngstown, Ohio. I think it ts better to 
attempt to readjust, as we are doing in Britain, the pro 
ductive relations of society than to call a momentous 
threat to peace a redefinition of the balance of power: 
But perhaps this is what is really meant by the “Ameri- 
can Century.” 


President Truman must know that he plans by his 
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new policy to make American moncy the safeguard of 
Greek reaction and American advisers the architects of 
its efficiency. He must know that he is, in fact, instruct- 
ing Turkey to act as a barrier against Russian access to 
the Mediterranean and that he thus is not only asking his 
people to support a still pas ially feudal dictatorship 
but accepting on their behalf the traditional British folly, 


originated by Disraeli, of backing the w rong horse. The 
peoples of the Middle East are to be pinned down in 
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vassalage to obsolete regimes until there arises a power 
strong enough to rescue them from the dependence 
America will be driven to force upon them. I had thought 
the great lesson of the Roosevelt years was Amcrican 
recognition that the task of the United States was to 
aid in the emancipation of peoples struggling to be free, 
but if Congress accepts the Truman policy it throws 
overboard that lesson for an objective as old and as 
evil as the history of political society. 


What America Could Do in Greece 


BY CONSTANTINE POULOS 


Athens, March 23 (by Cable) 

HE Greeks don’t kid themselves. They are polit- 

ically too keen to misinterpret America’s sudden in- 

terest in their welfare. They know the urgent 

Greek request for aid did not precede the American 
decision but followed it. 

The Royalist right is ecstatic, the center confused and 
worried, the left shaken and bitter. The people in gen- 
eral are hopeful, ashamed, and frightened. Their very 
deep affection for the United States makes them hope 
that something may work out, but they are ashamed of 
their fawning, prideless leaders who are scraping and 
bowing before 
had had something to do with the American decision. 
And they are frightened by the coupling of Greece with 
Turkey. The geography of Greece and the temperament 
of the people are two major reasons, they say, why 
Greece cannot be an effective American bastion against 
Russia like Turkey. But the people know they need help. 

Because of the government's increasing expenditures 
for the army, the Greek people would slide down to a 
dangerous bread-and-water diet and industry could not 
operate at better than 33 per cent of its pre-war level if 
Greece did not receive any outside assistance this year. 
With the original State Department sum of $50,000,000 
for economic assistance only, Greece could have pulled 
through this year on a bread-and-olive-oil diet and its 
industry could have functioned at slightly over 50 per 
cent of the pre-war figure, With the $125,000,000 allo- 
cated by the President’s recommendation, the Greek 
people can be fed pretty nearly as well as before the war 
and industry can be maintained at roughly three-fourths 
of its pre-war level. 

But this estimate presupposes a great deal. It assumes 
that the Greek government will willingly reverse itself 
on its stubbornly defended laissez faire economic policy. 
Past experience indicates that it will not. The Anglo- 
Greck economic agreement signed in January of last 
year specifically provided that the Greck government 


Uncle Truman” and acting as if they 


c 


would take steps to revise its taxation set-up. This was 
not done, The report prepared last fall by the United 
Nations Food and Agricultural Organization at ¢! 

request of the Greek government recommended various 
governmental reforms. The British Economic Mission 
in Athens has given a great deal of good advice. Last 
August the London Economist warned that laissez faire 
in Greece “under present conditions would mean aa- 
archy.” No one in the Greek government took heed 
It would have meant cracking down on boys who had 
spent millions of gold sovereigns to put them in pow 

The American Economic Mission will be powerless :f 
it is to serve in an advisory capacity only. The chief of 
the American Economic Mission to Greece must have 
the authority to shut off dollars on twenty-four hours 
notice. Not at the end of a month or the end of a quar- 
ter, for that will not feaze the dilatory, procrastinating 
Greek government and its backers. Some American 
observers here believe it would be advisable to leave 
the final authority in Washington, but with assurances 
that when a recommendation to block funds came from 
Athens it would be acted upon immediately. It is sug- 
gested that this would avoid giving too much respons: 
bility and power to one man. But there would always be 
the danger that a recommendation to Washington wou!d 
have to go through a hureaucratic shuffle of low, middle, 
and high policy and counter-policy. 

One of the things demanded by the Porter mission 
was the establishment of a Department of Foreign Trade 
under the Ministry of National Economy. This depar- 
ment would be headed by an experienced American 
working, under contract, for the Greek government. It 
would issue licenses for imports and exports, control all 
foreign procurement, and maintain a division of statis- 
tics. Such a department, cooperating closely with the 
already established Anglo-American Currency Commit- 
tee, would enable the American Economic Mission to 
keep track of how the dollars were being spent. I's 
actions should be supervised by the mission, which 
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ilso have the authority to ask for and to check 


y 
nformation bearing on the economic situation. 
This brings up the matter of military supplies and 
to be expended for 


iipment. The amount of money 


urpose must be precisely determined, and it must 
ilated that none of the sums allocated for eco- 
assistance may be later diverted to military use. 
in easily visualize the Greek government pleading 
very late date that the funds granted for military 
anster of 


es are exhausted and suggesting the tr 


the economic-aid reserve. In this it might 
be supported by American military men on tne 

, who would want to keep strengthen 
inti-Russian army in the Balkans, and by Amer- 
liplomats in Athens, w “ oar want to continue 


x that will-o’-the-wisp “law and order.’ 


1 
} 


It seems dead certain that we can pour a billion 


llars into Greece without making the country safe fot 
cracy unless we are ready to support and work 
: the progressive forces there. If, as President Tru- 
an warned, Greece is in danger of falling into the 
nds of the Communists today, the fault lies squarely 
th the British, who three years ago refused to work 
th anyone except the extreme right Royalists. If Gree: ce 
ils into the hands of the Communists tomorrow, the 
President Truman said, “Greece is today without 
funds to finance the importation of those goods which 
ire essential to bare subsistence.’ 
Greek left or of the Greek right wing and its govern- 
men nt—which has squandered and dissipated Greece's 
reign credits in the past two years on Packards, Buicks, 
tylons, and cosmetics? 
President Truman said, “A militant minority exploit- 
g human want and misery was able to create political 
which until now has made economic recovery 
In all of Greece the “militant minority” is 
Yet in the first weeks 


c 1408, 
1possible.” 
eakest on the island of Crete. 
f this month there was a serious general strike of Cretan 

farmers against the government. The farmers demanded 

the sale of their olive oil through their own cooperatives 
and not through profiteering brokers and middiemen as 
the government insisted; provision of adequate funds 
by the agricultural bank for cultivation needs; reduction 


of the high government tax on wine production, which 
eriously limits export possibilities; rebuilding of their 
school houses and appointment of school teachers 

The government wants to cut its t tax-free backers in 
on the lucrative olive-oil market. It will lend them money 
to buy oil while they hoard their gold sovereigns. Me. 
while the Cretan farmer who cai the oil gets a 
miserly return and the government banks have no func 
to lend him to enable him to till his soil. Cretan children 


did not go to school during the occupation ard still caa- 


Is this the fault of the 


‘ pioaneuh te Daal: antiniall ant SD oll 
ause no atten has been made to rebuild the 


r* 
“67 


nail | r at ' 1} } j 
SCNOOIS. If there is a scioo! build g, there 1s no teacher, 
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ret the government can afford to buy limousines by the 


] 
GOzZeT 
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+ 
a 
we 
os 
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wher | finicter +t - ha’ ; 
ters, and Ministers’ wives can afford t 


~ t | ++ | nal nol look f thence nia 
UO to the eicgant Dars and Adskie CLUS Of Athens piey~ 


fully carrying around with them ‘the latest Americana 


novelty "—a pocket radio which costs $90 here, the 


equivalent of three months’ pay for the average worker. 
UNRRA 
files in Washington are certainly available to the White 


House; they give a anh idea of who it is that has been 


The Greek story is an old and oft-told stor; 


exploiting “the human want and misery of the Greek 


. ~ | x 
government allowed its 


c 


people.” Last year, when the 
friends to bring into the black market foodstuffs from 
Egypt, the UNRRA mission in 


Had it reported, as required by th 


Turkey amd Greece 
turned its head 
were being 


UNRRA head- 


quarters in the United States would have automatically 


that supplementary foodstuffs 


i 


regulations, 
rought into the country independently 
| 


and the Greek 


' 
+) oat ebsel 
k-market stuff 


reduced the food allotments for Greece, 


' t : 
people ¥ oul d h lave e been f fi rced to Duy Diac 
at exorbitant prices. 


htists have shrilled that the 





For two years the 


. ’ 1° | a 
country’s troubles are primarily political and only sec- 
; ae ae “3 iD Oe ee 
ondarily economic—as if the two could be divorced. 
themselves incapable of bringing im- 


They have proved 
er field. They have no economic 
program except one which drives the people in desper 


provement in eith 


he extreme left Th eir only political pro- 


der-dynamic, 


tion toward 


gram is something ary call “sut which 


< 


means extermination of the left 
Let us assun 


has been by the 


1e that the government, encouraged as it 


- “$y mMmanace + Arr » 
American action, manages tO suppress 


. What then? As the Liberal 
1 


and disperse the partisans 


F 
leader, Sophoulis,, said a the Greek Parliament last 


veneration there will be no 
the Greek people will be divided 


January, “For one whole 
calm in our land. and 


: | ° } | , ? , js , 
by an abyss of savage and unquenchable hatreds. A roy- 


alist-military dictatorship under the sponsorship of the 
United States will flourish for a while, and later a new 
' ’ " 1 ‘ 


tantial he! 
and bitter struggle will break out, with substantial help 
for the left ‘from the north.” Spain all over again 
The United States has a grand opportunity to make 
Greece a prize ¢ example of political ind social democracy 
progressing along parallel lines. With United States help, 
= c ‘ s 
Greece can, FAO report double 
or triple its per capita production and national income 
within a short span of y 


as the said last year, 


years by the effectiv re development 
and use of its potentialities.” The FAO report urged a 
“New Deal” . That is all the Greek people 
want. But if Roosevelt's successor believes he can bring 
the New 
right wing he is Cue for a rude awakening 
Akhough Acheson, in 


. , 

- ~Par $rvrce th r y). 

nrst appearance perore ic oS) Com 
at 


for Greece 


- al in Greece by working with the Royalist 
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Acting Secretary of State 
House Foreign Atta 











[ ted States would deal with the pres- 

Greek government, he recalled that General Mar- 

is the President's envoy to China, had urged 

thee Ch to tak eps to mal f more 
rept } In ise of Gtee iv 1 to King 
Georg, would b sull nt. G orge will d » as he 1S told 
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ns dissolving Parliament and asking 


OW we must get to know about Kolonaki Hill. 
Americans will like to say Kolonaki, because 
once you learn to say it straight, after repeating 


it slowly, it rolls right off your tongue. You get to say an 
] 
i 


unusual foreign word and you can get the flavor of speak- 
ing an alien tongue without having to bother about learn- 
ing how to talk the whole daraned language. 

I think that the men we send over to Kolonaki Hill 
will like the word, and unless I miss my guess, I think 
they'll get to like the place too, just as the Italians, Ger- 
mans, and British who were there before them did. 

Kolonaki is a Greek word for a place in Athens. 

Kolonaki Hill is over to one end of Athens. It rises 
behind the Royal Palace, which faces Constitution Square. 
Constitution Scuare—that’s where Dmitri Kessl, of Lfe, 
took those pictures the time the Security Battalions, still 
wearing their German uniforms, shot at a parade that 
had been banned, or had not been banned, or too late— 
it was all very confusing, and it happened some time ago. 

There was one picture of some people, some girls, 
dunking a banner into some blood of some of the people 
who were killed there in front of the palace at the very 
foot of that Kolonaki Hill. 

Over to the right of the palace is the Grande Bretagne 
Hote!, but our men won't be able to get that nasal sound 
in “Bretagne”; so, like the British who had their HQ 
there, they'll just call it the “G. B."" Our men will say, 
*“Meet me at the G. B. bar,” all the time. 

» 


Kolonaki Hill is the Park Avenue of Greece. The em- 
bassies, and the fine homes, and the mansions, and all the 
kinds of places that make you think you're not in Greece 
at all are up there. 

There's no destruction up on the hill, as there is 
throughout the rest of Athens and Greece. That’s because 
when the British were fighting the Greeks, they kept 





ALLEN D. FIELDS, newspaperman and magazine 
writer, spent eight months in Greece as director of 
public relations for UNRRA’s Balkan mission. 











Kolonaki and the Others 


BY ALLEN D, FIELDS 


the Liberal Party to form a coalition 


’ y 7 ’ . yf ] + ' . - ] 
would function until conditions permit the holding 


1 > ’ . } 
vernment which 


elections. Otherwise, to preserve our new frontier 
shall have to acquiesce in a vicious rightist dictators! 
I expect the musical show which opened here 


week entitled “Send Us More, Uncle Truman,” 


have a | mg run, 








withdrawing and withdrawing, and then the British 
cided to base their defense around the base of Kolo: 
Hill. I don’t think that there was any real military 1 
son, because they could have defended Piraeus instea 
but the British were more at home at Kolonaki Hill than 
anywhere else, and they just naturally tended to defend 
“home.” We'll be inclined to do the same. 

What's wrong with defending Park Avenue? This 
isn’t meant facetiously—there’s nothing wrong wit! 
fending Park Avenue. But that’s why we must get to 
know about Kolonaki Hill—it isn’t really like Pa 
Avenue. 

In Greece there are in the main just two kinds of 
people. The Kolonaki—meaning the people of the hil] 
and the others. You could identify people quickly and 
easily that way. Is he Kolonaki? 

We'll get to know many more Kolonaki than “other 
They'll be our interpreters, and our friends, and when we 
do go out to dinner it will be on Kolonaki Hill. We’: 
small-d democrats—certainly! But the Kolonaki wil! 
be better dressed—neater, cleaner—and they'll talk more 
English than the “others.” They'll make better aides; 
they know how to get things done. It would be crazy and 
inefficient as hell not to use them, We can handle them, 
and they're more fun to be with. 

+ 

Some things about the Kolonaki will disturb us a little, 
but we'll get used to them.When we get to go out on 4 
field trip, and when some farmer presses some food on us 
from his meager ration, we'll take some token goat cheese 
or something so the man won't feel bad, but our Ko- 
lonaki interpreter will do better by himself. He'll tel! us, 
with his mouth full, to go ahead and help ourselves, and 
then he'll talk to the farmer almost as if he’s ordering 
him to push more stuff at us, and this I think will embar- 
rass the men of our mission, 

If we come across someone who's been hurt—maybe 4 
broken rib—our Kolonaki aide will almost get mad at us 
if we try to help out. He'll explain why—the Greck 
peasant isn’t used to too much attention, he takes care of 
himself, and there's no telling what trouble we might 
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into if we stick our nose into that kind of business. 
Our Park Avenue residents wouldn't act like that. On 


‘k Avenue, too, philanthropy and interest in thing 


on Ko- 


uw 


social welfare are almost fashionable, but 


iki Hill they aren't. 
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~ 
Kolonaki got along with the Germans. wl Shes at 
SOIONAKI ZOt aiong with the Germans, when they occu 


sied Greece. 
It wasn't collaboration, but the Germans liked music 


l, vid hart +) ; le 
My Ga Nave MuUSIcaics 
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eland Stowe reported that one funny thing was that 
ile almost every single family in Greece was in mourn- 
ng for a father, a brother, a daughter, killed by the Ger- 

ns, there were scarcely any Kolonaki families that 
uffered that way. 

A few | 
he Hill was without a mind or conscience. One friend of 
mine who lived on Kolonaki Hill but did not consider 
himself Kolonaki explained it this way: ‘The Germans 
wanted to split the Greek people among themselves, and 


did, of course. And not everyone who lived on 


while they executed many of the others and burned 
their villages down with flame-throwing tanks, they de- 
liberately spared the Kolonaki to blacken them in the 
yes of the others.” 

He just got to the States—this friend—and I asked 
him about the collaborators. When I was there, only one 
sixteen-year-old kid who had worked for the Germans 


— vas executed; the rest were all over the place, in the 
government, in the army, and so on. He said: “It’s a 
natter that makes me feel so ashamed that I can’t discuss 
his in front of your American friends. They wouldn't 

Cr " 
nderstand.’”’ Later he told me that the score was the 

n | 
same and that the collaborators were more powerful than 

are ever. My friend is just a nice guy, but he’s the apolo- 

. zizing kind. He wants to be reasonable. 

ides; * 

and Some of the moncy we're sending to Greece is fort 

em relief, and we'll employ Kolonaki to distribute it. We 
ust about have to. Kolonaki women helped us to dis- 
tribute clothing for UNRRA. They'd wear their oldest 

ttle, rags to the depot, and then exchange them for the best 
na clothing they could fish out. 

n us Others would too. But the Kolonaki had plenty of 

eese good clothes at home. So then the government put a 

Ko- halt to that. They made a law that people whose homes 

us had been looted should have first choice of clothing. 

and Well, the only homes that were looted were homes 





that had something lootable that the Germans didn’t take. 
Kolonaki Hill was the place that was defended, though— 
so how could those homes be looted? Well, they weren't. 
But all Kolonaki had summer villas at the seashore and 
they were looted. So our clothing relief lines were 
packed with women whose closets at home bulged, but 
they didn’t have to wear their old things to the depot 
after that. They wore their fur coats. 
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There’s an outdoor Taverna on the Hill: 


, on 
its called 


hy a" 1, 
here, ind ul 


Jimmy's or Johnny's and it's the place for an afternoon 
t 


Ouzo. Our mission will be found ey ll meet 


Tal e ne uw? er 4 stl @el . ! 5} rn | 
some gorgeous women who will tell them all about their 


vorgy 
hardships and suf- 
ferings. Our men 
will understand. 


They'll 


because 


have to 

they 1! 
like to. 

They'll live well. 
Servants? For cig- 
arettes. And boy, 
will their boots be 
polished, rubbed 
with bone, saddle- 
soaped! The Ger- 
mans and British 
brooked no 
sense, and neither 
should we. 


non- 


~ 





Drawn from life 


Most of the 
Greeks have had Kine George 
enough. They had 
the Italians in the Albanian war, and the Germans, 
and the civil war, and they want a magazine-ad post- 
war world as hard—if not harder—than we do. The 
older folks are mournful after almost ten solid years 
of bloodshed. Strangers in cafes tell you how tired 
they are of fighting, and they feel they must impress 
you with the fact that Greeks really are not fighters, 
hate warfare. 

Yet for four hundred years they fought the Turk. 
It's as if the States had been 
invader clear through from the time of Pocahontas 
and John Smith, through the Tea Party, the Gettys- 
burg Address, the Spanish-American War, World 
War I, the flapper age, World War II, and right up 


occupied by a foreign 


to Harry Truman 
These other Greeks are not much the restaurant type. 
They're wiry, tough, and emotional, 
mountains and in island jails rather than give up their 
ul Anglo-American, 


and they sit in the 


freedom. For the unemotion: their 
passion for Eleutheria is almost embarrassing. 

there we won't be bothered by 
shake hands 


and tell you they're John Papadapolous, of Scramtum, 


But when we're 


the fellows who used to come up and 


Pa. Our men will have to travel in groups anyway. We 


won't feel as uneasy as we used to, about the bulging 
jails. Now it will be clearer that only the others are in 
them. 

Kolonaki Hill will be velvet. A good place to hang 
We must get to 


+ _ + ~¢ hame 
oult—nNice to come home fo. 


about Kolonaki Hill. 





II. The People Win in Georgia 


Atlanta, Gee ' ela, March 19 


HE corridors had been packed for days. The 


people who were waiting for the decision shuffled 
their feet and talked in low voices. The general air 
of expectancy was a little dulled today; clothes were 


d unpish and spirits lowered by an all-day rain outside. 
Then like a skyrocket on a Fourth of July night, the 
court’s ruling came. Talmadge is out; Thompson is Gov- 
ernor by a five-to-two decision of the Supreme Court. The 
crowd moved into the halls of the Legislature and filled 
the seats of the galleries. The session was sixty-seven 
days old, would end on Saturday, and aside from the 
white-primary bill, the Legislature had passed only one 
other measure of state-wide significance. The few bills 
it had passed were now illegal and would not be law 
until and unless the new Governor, M. E. Thompson, 
decided to approve them. The Legislature, having been 
frustrated by the court in its attempt to destroy the 
people’s voting rights by installing Herman Talmadge, 
spent itself on the day of the voters’ triumph fulminating 
against the State Supreme Court. Then, realizing the 
futility of its sound and fury, it adjourned. 

Herman Talmadge, who had so brazenly stolen the 
governorship, walked out of the Capitol vowing he 
would be back in 1949. The people, “the court of last 
resort” he called them now, would vindicate him. On 
Atlanta’s wet streets those people, well remembering 
young Talmadge’s contempt for people and their votes, 
were buying extra editions of the Journal, congratulating 
each other and enjoying the strength that comes when 
democracy is found to be living and in action. 

Truly Georgia, in its two months of hectic dictator- 
ship, had had enough. The moral revolt which started 
with Herman Talmadge’s coup détat had now succeeded. 
The air was cleaner, but thoughtful Georgians were ask- 
ing themselves, “Is this truly the beginning of a new 
era?” Law and the rights of man had triumphed, but the 
things which made possible Herman Talmadge and his 
father, “Old Gene,’ are still very much alive. 

The original troubles still remain, and they cannot be 
solved in Atlanta alone. Race relations, the hold of 





A, G. MEZERIK, author of “The Revolt of the South 
and West,” bas spent the past several months making 
a new survey of the South. This is the second article 
of a series be is writing on current political and eco- 
nomic trends in various Southern states. 














Dixie in black and White 


BY A. G. MEZERIK 


The 





Northern mono} 


big underlying problems, but they affect the whole South 


and the entire country. 

The North demands that the South better relations be- 
tween Negroes and whites, forgetting New York's Har- 
lem, Detroit s Paradise Valley, and Chicago's South Sid 

The South wants Northern monopoly to empty its carpet- 
bag and get out, forgetting that Southern bourbons have 
been full partners in forging the chains on the South's 
economy. North and South, the majority of people are 
ignorant of the price which the entire nation pays for 
race prejudice and monopoly. Exploitation by Northern 
monopolists and their Southern quislings keeps the South 
poor, even where it has rich resources. The poverty is 
reflected in bitter competition for a share of the few 
pennies which are availab!e. The competition is naturally 
most severe and malignant at the lowest level—in the mill 
towns, in the hills, on the land. 

These conditions have been only too well illus- 
trated in Georgia during Herman Talmadge’s ascendancy, 
when the state government degenerated into a joke with 
sinister overtones. Let us look at the facts behind the 
political tent show. Georgia is the biggest Southern state 
east of the Mississippi; it has a splendid climate, vast 
forests (twenty-four million acres), and a variety of min- 
erals. And it has 3,200,000 people. But see what happens 
to the people. Each person has to get along on an aver- 
age of $761 a year—the figure for the best year in 
Georgia's history. In forty-one states people are better 
off. New York has a per capita income of $1,595. Geor- 
gia’s big farm population, producing cotton, peanuts, 
tobacco, and sugar cane, has less than one-half the per 
capita cash income of rural citizens outside the South. 
Nearly half a million Georgia homes—farm and city to- 
gether—have no running water; the infant death rate is 
exceeded in the whole country by only four states, and 
they too are Southern. The nation spends annually 
$103.49 per public-school pupil—teachers’ strikes and 
pupil discontent testify to the inadequacy of even this 
amount—but Georgia spends only $45.47. 

Georgia's peculiar politics are, in fact, based on pov- 
erty and financed by those who would perpetuate it. 
Money comes from the Northern owners of Southern 
railroads, textile mills, utilities, and banks and from their 
allies, the Southern bourbons. Though the poverty-stricken 
masses are the voting backbone of the hate politicians, the 
Talmadge campaigns have not been dependent on the 
nickels and dimes of the “wool-hats”—a name used to de- 
scribe the back-country people who in earlier times bought 
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yuare of felt and 

sheep fat Georgia poli 

. of the Democratic Party, which has kept the South 
x-tied for generations. In this context the position of 


1¢s A. Farley, 


ers progressivism, 


who split with Roosevelt because of the 


as chairman of the Board of the 
.-Cola Export Corporation is easily understood. Mr. 
ey may have no connection with the Talmadge group, 
t many others of his kind have taken an active, if 
ent, part in Southern political campaigns 
The monopolists and bourbons leave the talking to the 
falmadges and their henchmen, who make political hay 
ut of race prejudice. At the same time, 
iow their back country well, the Talmadges expose many 
legitimate grievance. “Old Gene,” until his death in 
1946, was unequaled in sensing and aggravating the fears 
nd discontents of poor people. A superlative servant of 
e rich corporations that financed him, he was skilled in 
making poverty and reaction seem virtues in the man 
“Keep a man poor,” he used to 
Talmadge kept men 


1 


because they 


hose vote he needed. 
say, ‘and you'll keep him honest.” 


soor. He fanned the discontent of the wool-hats anx 
directed it against the more prosperous and better-edu- 


ited people of the towns as well as against the ever- 
present Negroes, the traditional scapegoats. 


“OLD GENE’S’” MARCH TO DICTATORSHIP 


Talmadge’s career shows how easily an American can 
ecome a dictator by using the masses and their needs as 
leverage. “Old Gene”’ got his start in 1926 as state com- 
missioner of agriculture. In that post until 1932, he be- 
ume the spokesman for the farmers, who had never been 
in worse plight. He spent the state’s money to stop the 
falling market in hogs. Faced with impeachment for this, 
he dramatized himself as the champion of the people. He 
became a popular hero and beat down a dozen other can- 
didates for the governorship in 1932. In the campaign 
he stumped the state denouncing the politicians who had 
exploited the people. His own great promise was to pro- 
vide three-dollar automobile plates. Once in office, he 
made good on this promise, defying the Legislature in 
order to do it and beginning his career of governing by 
lecree. Thereby he and his henchmen propagated the 
powerful legend, ‘"Talmadge always keeps his promises.” 
He kept the issues simple; so that they could be under- 
stood by people with the least money or education. When 
he ran again, in 1934, he didn’t need a platform. He 
was the simple man from Sugar Creek, not a man who 
spoke high-sounding words about fiscal affairs and such 
things, just a man who kept his promises. And the wool- 
hats turned out again to reelect him. By 1936 his eyes 
were on the United States Senate, but the record of his 
governorship was beginning to catch up with him. He 
had shoved textile strikers into concentration camps; he 
} 
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had frequently used statc troops; he had forcibly ousted 
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Mmmiussions. inscea ) inswering 


™ j | Sigil cual - 
these Chargcs ne raised simple issucs about troOmnal LOV- 


mised to bring bacl 
1} 


ernment. He prot two-cent postage 
and to cut the national budget. But the New Deal was 
gr the goods, who had voted 

“Old Gene” before were benefiting from AAA, FSA, 
and TVA and supporting Roosevelt. More than two-cent 


postage was needed to hold the country people. And 


and the very people 
pry 


denly Talmadge’s real backers came into the « pen. The 
4 


1 Sugar Creek, it appeared, was the darling of 
the Liberty League. The big employers 
reveale d 


man fron 
the bankers and 
made cen for him, and their argument 
how little “ Pers had done for the 

and imdustrial interests said 


sle_ar Sle 
K-2n d-file 


voters. The nde y 


the 
cut taxes and nub 


services, in marked contrast to a federal government 


vanted Talmadge be ause he had 


spending billions on relief. 
Realizing that the Liberty League would not save him, 
Talmadge invoked the Negro menace. Bef: 1936 he 
had not needed, or bothered, to use it. But the times were 
tt right, and his bid for the Senate was defeated. In 
1940 he again pulled out all the stops on white suprem- 
acy and was elected for another term as 
methods to 


ing which he used dictatorial the 


Gestroy 
state university system. is next try, in 1942, “Old 
Gene” was defea Then came 1946 
bringing labor's organizing drives and the Supreme Court 
decision that Negroes might vote in primaries. The com- 
bination was manna from heaven. With it “Old Gene” 
played on id most direct fears of the coun- 
try folk. him—almost bn 
not quite, for 
have lost had it not been for the 
Talmadge’s oppo- 
nent had more 
votes th 
but they 
count. 

The county-unit 
system is one of 
those voting restric- 
tions invented by 
the Talmadges for 
the Talmadges. It 
effectively cancels 
the city vote and deliver preponderant power to th 
, : 


rural areas. Under it the primary vote for elected state 


It + was ae pert to elect 


' ' 
when the votes were tabulat 


’ 


and federal officials 


county has twice as Many unit votes as it ha 
) , 


; county units. Each 
as representa- 
tion in the lower house of the state legis ure. Fulton 


of 400,000 


County, ia which is Atlanta, with a population 
has three representatives in the lower house and therefore 
six unit votes. Echols County with a population of 3,000 
has one em ntative and therefore two unit votes. Thus 


ria nad 4 = in I Cn SA ounty — uncer b alanced 


one vore ik 








fifty votes for his opponent in Atlanta. In another county 
a single Talmadge vote was worth more than fifty-six 
against him in Atlanta. 

The system permitted Talmadge to ignore the cities 
and concentrate on his crossroads show. He went to the 
crossroads riding on cotton bales. He stood in his red 
suspenders, drinking from a gourd, and responded to 
cues from a stooge in overalls perched in a tree near the 
platform. When the speaking was over, his henchmen 
carried him off on their shoulders. This routine got the 
votes. “Old Gene’s” success was greatest where discon- 
tent was deepest, needs most desperate. He knew what 
the country people wanted, but he never gave them any- 
thing but three-dollar auto tags—for a little while—and 
federally financed projects and roads. “Old Gene” kept 
many more promises to his financial and corporate back- 
ers. Today the people of the back country are left with a 
legend which is false and with old needs which are real. 
The Talmadge legend will be fuel for the next dema- 
gogue’s fire until that day when the country people have 
seen that somebody really cares and is doing something 


about it. ; 
DEMAGOGUE’S FORMULA 


The back country, not only in Georgia but everywhere 
in the South, fails to get the services it needs. Farm-to- 
market roads have not been built, and the farmer is left 
at the mercy of a city middleman. County roads have not 
been hard-surfaced and are impassable a good part of the 
time. Schools are hopelessly dilapidated, incompetently 
manned, and impossible to reach in bad weather, even if 
there were enough school buses, which there are not. 
Good teachers cannot be obtained. There is a great de- 
ficiency of hospitals, doctors, and nurses, and where they 
do exist, their quality is poor. 

Anyone who promises to improve things will get a 
hearing from the wool-hats. Who prevents the farmer 
and the small-towner from having these essentials? The 
answer of every Southern demagogue follows the same 
pattern. It is the godless, overdressed, overeating city 
dweller. “The cities have the hospitals, schools, and roads, 
They have stolen what you are entitled to; that’s why 
they have them and you don’t. Hate the cities."’ And 
there is enough truth in this to convince people whose 
discontent is real, 
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The second villain, according to the Southern dema 
gogue, is monopoly. Never, never does he name the 
Georgia Power Company, the United States Steel Cor 
poration, or du Pont. Always he limits himself to a gen- 


eral accusation against monopoly. But when he begins to 
rail against Yankee labor leaders, his reticence leaves 
him. He rolls their names on his tongue—Baldzan 

John L. Lewis, and Sidney Hillman (for the politician's 
purposes the last remains alive and well). He loves to 
linger on the Italian and Jewish names, which sound 
especially outlandish to the isolated Scotch-Irish of the 
Piedmont. 

“What are the Yankees trying to do to you? Make you 
into coolies, slave labor, paying dues to un-Amcrican 
unions. They'll give your jobs to niggers.” There comes 
in the familiar note. From that point it is easy. The 
“nigger,” if the demagogue’s opponent wins, will super- 
vise all jobs, take over the land, push Mr. Wool-Hat off 
the street—he thinks the “nigger” is acting too uppity in 
the cities anyway—and end by raping his daughter. 

As part of the formula, the demagogue ties up his 
opponent with the outsiders. “Arnall is a Wallace man 
Wallace is a C. I. O. man,” therefore they are “nigecr 
lovers.”’ ‘Turn out and beat them—keep Georgia pure.’ 
And in the wings, while this hammy act goes on, stand 
the financial and industrial backers. 

Helping the demagogue on the local level is the Ku 
Klux Klan and its thousand variants—one even his 
“Coast Guard” in its title. All of these are anti-labor or 
anti-Negro, or both. Here and there the aid of a preacher 
is enlisted. ‘Parson Jack” has his headquarters in Colum: 
bus, Georgia, in a tabernacle that cost $100,000. The 
building was the gift of Columbus Roberts, a gentleman 
with large holdings in the Coca-Cola Bottling Company 
and other industries. “Parson Jack’ publishes a shee! 
called the Trumpet, which specializes in anti-union dia- 
tribes. Not long ago he explained in the Trumpet in 
heavy type that C. I. O. stood for Communist Inter- 
national Organizations. When admonished by another 
preacher who said he could prove the C, I. O. was no! 
Communist, Parson Jack replied, “You may be able to 
prove the C. I. O. isn’t Communist, but you will never 
convince me that the Federal Churches of Christ 
America is anything but Communist.” Anti-labor cm 
ployers who provide funds for preachers like Parson 
Jack explain blandly that it is an old Southern custom 
for mill-owners to contribute to churches in the sma! 


towns. BOURBONS IN RETREAT 


The Northern industrialists and Southern bourbons 
who finance the demagogues resolved to keep their men 
in power. Today they are in retreat, Governor M. § 
Thompson sits in the State Capitol and the people re- 
joice. The next big step comes in December, 1948, when 
the election for governor is held. Between now and then 
Herman Talmadge and his Northern friends will be try- 
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Already Talmadge has an- 


2 t d a speaking tour on which he will make his bid 
Cor South leadership in company with none other than 
g L. K. Sa These will be critical days for the 
ns to w forces which came into being in the moral fervor of 
eaves e fight to oust Herman Talmadge. The rahi 1e$ 
1 their backers, in installing their pretender, stimulate 1 
valiant opposition. They brought into action against 
es ) almost the entire organized church of Georgia and 
South. (Preachers like Parson Jack are not accepted 
most organizations of ministers.) A large section of 
» decent citizens of the state became aroused by the 
noral nature of the white-primary bill. Voters and 
liticians who had been excluded from party councils 
inded their rights and were determined to take steps 
The inside or outside the one-party set-up to get those rights; 
uper- is may lead to a two-party system. 
At Off In June, 1946, a Gallup poll revealed that 62 per 
ity cent of all Southerners having an opinion believed that 
the one-party system was bad for the South. More than a 
> his majority wanted a two-party system. The majority would 
may be much greater now since the attempted seizure of the 
igger Democratic Party and the governorship by Herman Tal- 
Ire. radge in Georgia. An organization called “The Aroused 
tand Cit izens of Georgia” has been formed to revamp the 
Democratic Party so it can serve as a democratic vehicle. 
> Ku This movement will go forward. 
has The signs today foretell a better era, although the 
mr 1,085,000 Negroes who are the submerged third of 
cher Georgia may well remain depressed. Their day has not 
lum- yet come. White supremacy is still a staple, and while it 
The exists it will be felt by the Negro in every relationship. 
Mal The lynching of four Negroes at Monroe, Georgia, fol- 
pan} lowed “Old Gene's” incendiary speeches, and this year 
hee! in Greenville, South Carolina, a Negro was lynched after 
dia a white-primary bill was passed in that state. 
fio The demagogue has been able in the past to sell his 
nte! race-hate bill of goods to the wool-hats, the Crackers, and 
ther the red-necks. Their reaction is conditioned by their igno- 
} NO rance, their poverty, and their prejudices. The root of the 
le to tr rouble which plagues the South is not in these people of 
ever the back country but in the evils which beset them. 
Jie The use of race hate in politics, in Georgia or any other 
em Southern state, will have to be fought with deeds. South- 
rsO ern liberal leaders are learning that what is said is not so 
Ol important as what is done. When a hard road or a school 
m | is built in the red-clay hills, the families living near know 
who got it for them. That is an argument which sticks, 
" as the demagogues’ empty promises do not. Southern 
progressives who can offer this type of concrete help will 


j be supported in the rural areas. There are many more 
people in the South who will welcome a working democ- 
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h racy than is indicated by newspaper reports, which deal 
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a almost exclusively with coup d’états, lynchings, and fiery 
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crosses. In every walk of life, save among practicing 
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bourbons and 


10 be cout 


T } . - ¢ on! ha . } rr 
Northern overseers, people have stood up 
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ited in the face of p tbl threats of violence 


and priv gs from their bar Among them 


uve warnl n§ 
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1g 
lasdne .@ } a et te fas a 3 . 
are leaders as able as any to be found in Ne “ od or 
y ] ‘ e _ ’ rela . srrc ee ; 
Washington. Hosts of young people, on the cam Ipuses, in 


are readying them- 
But if 


Southern needs must be 


the factories, and in the churches, 


sclves to fight a political battle for social ends. 
they are to win the victory, 
recognized as national problems, important not only in 


and New York. 
and Georgia may well celebrate 


Atlanta but in Seattle 
Meanwhile Atlanta 

They have had a victory in which people's rights became 

satitee at 

state s rights. 
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Aleutian campaign veteran 


OM KELLY, twenty-six, Ale 
and Reed College (Oregon) stu 


month and jailed overnight by t! 


dent, was arrested last 
1¢ Portland 
ight. He was held for 
investigation by the FBI before being 


police when they 
found him reading Shelley by moon! 
released. 
“I EXTEND TO YOU my 


sincere congratulations in 


this your sixtieth year of publishing. Faithfully and fear- 
lessly you have crusaded . . . and fought against ee 
destructive forces . . . within our God-blessed Jand.’’"—Fran- 


1 


cis Cardinal Spel! 
New York Jowr 


man to William Randal seit: in the 
al- American, March 3, 1947 


WILLIA 


Columbus (Georgia) city cou 


1M W. WALISZEWSKI was fined $150 in the 
t last February 12 
] 


of driving while under the influen ntoxicants. 


on a charge 
Wilson 
same charge, was 


ce of 
Greenleaf, a Negro, same court, same day, 


given a fine of $500 or a sentet lve months, 


ce of twe 
WE, THE MOTHERS, Mobilize for America, one of Eliza- 
beth Dilling’s organizations, has whipped up a fifty-four- 
page pamphlet accusing the Jews of having kidnapped the 
Lindbergh baby and murdered it for ritual purposes. 
SHORT STORY from the Marc 
“Rome—Rear Adm 


: baler eannrmernre ; Jac 
Commissioner in Italy, announced today 


e h 10 Associated Press wire 
iral Ellery W. Stone, former Allied 


his engagement to 


Countess Renata Arborio Mella di Sant’ Elia, member of a 

rominent Italian family closely connected he 
prominent Ita fam clo rected ~with th 
Vatican. ... Born a Protestant, A ral Stone was baptized 
into the Cathol: c church Saturday and was received Sunday 
by Pope Pius XII Admiral Stone and the forme 
Louise F. War cur were divorced a fortnight ago in Reno.’ 


PROFESSOR HERBERT D. LAMSON, a Boston marriage 


counselor, has advised “eligible men and women” to pick 


a mate who is a political conservative in order to insure 
We tnwite on ede eitcste mateat ol 
4 @ wnvite our readers to submit material 
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» ind. One doiiar wili be pata for eacis them atc 
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EVERYBODY’S 
BUSINESS 
KEITH HUTCHISON 

Why Greeks Go Left 


] F THERE were no Communists in Greece, the Greek gov- 





them. For in order to sur- 


’ 


ernment would have to invent 
vive, the Athenian regime must do something to improve the 
desperate economic situation in Greece, must provide at least 
subsistence for the Greek people and offer them some hope 


financial assistance 


This necessitates large 


for the future. 
from abroad, and since Britain has no more pounds to spare, 
the United States is the only possible banker. But if Mr. 
Truman had appealed to Capitol Hill for funds to invest 
solely in the economic reconstruction of Greece, he would 
surely have been turned down. Only a Congress scared to 
death by a vision of Greece being dragged behind the iron 
curtain is likely to vote assistance on the required scale. 

The result is that the Communist danger has been played 
up, and the real menace in Greece, the abysmal poverty 
which a corrupt and inefhcient government cannot cope with, 
the menace which swells the ranks of the partisans, has been 
played down. This subject, however, has received a good deal 
of attention from the United Nations agencies which the 
Administration has cold-shouldered. Last May, for instance, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) sent a mis- 
sion to Greece to study agriculture, fisheries, and related in- 
dustries and to make recommendations for their rehabilita- 
tion and development. In carrying out this task the mission, 
most of whose members were American, was compelled to 
review the whole Greek economy. Its recently published re- 
port, therefore, throws much light on the basic causes of 
the Greek crisis, and its recommendations include valuable 
suggestions for restoring the country to a modicum of 
prosperity. 

Greek losses in the war were prodigious, for the Germans 
did a more than usually thorough job of earth-scorching. 
They destroyed or seriously damaged about one-eighth of the 
country’s dwellings, blew up innumerable bridges, wrecked 
a large part of the railroad system. The Greek merchant 
marine, important as a means of earning foreign exchange 
and essential for local communications, was decimated. Alto- 
gether, it has been estimated, the country’s losses totaled 
some five billion dollars. Yet, with so much work to be 
done, unemployment is rife. Compared to totalitarian Yugo- 
slavia, which suffered devastation on a similar scale, “demo- 
cratic” Greece has shown little energy in tackling the job 
of reconstruction. 

Even before the war Greece was one of the most poverty- 
stricken countries in Europe. Mainly agricultural, it was at- 
tempting to support far too large a population on its soil. On 
the average, the FAO mission reports, cropland per person 
en farms is Only 1.31 acres—about the same as in India. 
Working with primitive implements and using too little fer- 
s achieve crop yields far below the Euro- 
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pean average. What is need 1 Greece is more intens} 






Cuilivation Dy a sMalier ni wer Oi. AGiMCTS, but to a nie 
that industries must be developed to « off the su: 
population and expand the market for farm products, 






Che outstanding recommendation of the FAO mission— 
? ? ‘ - 
the « evelopment of the neglected Greck water resource< 





Like California, Gre 


has a mild climate with a rainfall which would be fair! 





is related to both these objectives 





adequate if evenly distributed throughout the year. Unfort 





nately concentration of this rainfall in a few winter mont! 





means that a great deal of it runs off rapidly, causing er 
sion, flood damage, and the creation of malarial swamps 





the low country. A systematic program of water control a; 







development must therefore be the first step toward makin, 






Greek agriculture more productive. It should be possib! 






the mission suggests, to irrigate, and so make available f 





intensive agriculture, about one-fifth of the cultivatable land, 





Considerable areas could also be reclaimed by erosion con. 





trol and drainage works. In connection with such Projects 





the mission proposes hydroelectric developments largc 





small, which eventually could give Greece an energy supp 
equal to that produced at Boulder Dam. Provided that ele. 


tric-power charges were based on actual costs and not 







costs of alternative methods of power production, such a pro: 





gram could immensely stimulate the growth of industry. 

Apart from such specific plans, the mission makes a num. 
ber of recommendations regarding agricultural research and 
education, reconstruction of transport, development of fish- 
eries, encouragement of cooperatives, emigration, and 
forth. But its members obviously realized that the best 
schemes will be still-born unless handled by government m 
wives with clean hands and some degree of energy 
technical skill. Hence their report goes somewhat beyond 
their terms of reference by suggesting basic government «- 
forms in a manner that implies sharp criticism of the prev 
ing system, For instance, speaking of the “shortcomings 
the civil service, it mentions “exclusive reliance on seniori’ 
in promotions ; excessive centralization of control in Athen 
frequent political interference . . . an exceedingly inadequat: 
scale of civil-service pay . . . unduly short working hour 
and conflicting and duplicating allocation of administrat 
responsibility.” 

The mission's comments on the present Greek tax 
ture are even more revealing. It points out that the preset 
system is extremely regressive, with the burden weighing {« 
more heavily on the poor than on the well-to-do, Only ab 
15 per cent of the current revenue comes from direct taxes 01 
profits, rents, and real property; the remainder is raised ! 
imposts on “almost every stage in production, transportatior 
and trade,” with the result that the production and marke: 
ing of goods are both inhibited. Moreover, as the repo" 
points out, “the tax structure is responsible, in part at lea*, 
for the exceedingly unequal distribution of wealth and 
come in Greece’’—an inequality demonstrated by the cor 
trast in Athens between the luxurious living of the few a0 
the rags and hunger of the many. 

The mission suggests that the Greek government sho: 
seek technical aid from the United Nations and finan: 
assistance from the World Bank. But, it hints unmista! 
such aid should be conditioned on internal reform. Now 
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n of Greek resuscitat on, Ih pe he will be equally in- 
on radical changes in ; 
and fiscal and economi mphiowes Otherwise Greece is 
to turn out an exceedingly bad investment, with the 
of the American taxpayers’ money ending i 
s of the Greek government's rich supporters, and com- 
m continuing to draw strength from the hung 
uit Of the masses. 


IN ONE EAR 


BY LOU FRANKEL 







HE fight for better radio went 
i} ff on a fresh tangent a fort- 
it ago when a 
group of top-drawer 
ertising and net- 
tk executives or- 
zed a Broadcasters’ Advisory 
in the words of 
Mortimer, vice-presi- 
t of General Foods, will ‘‘see if 
t} can make radio more what the 
lic wants.” 
The industry and its trade asso- 
ation, the National Association of 
Broadcasters, 


incil which, 
rles G. 


insisted 
public was getting what it 
ted, but the people behind the Broadcasters’ Advisory 

uncil have long been disturbed by the industry's penchant 
feuding with the Federal Communications Commission 

astead of cleaning house and getting on with a profitable 
siness. The announced intention of the new organization 
meet instead of ignore criticism brought the schism into 
: open. 


have always 


Behind the break is an interesting chain of events. For 
nty years the N. A. B. has been struggling to shed its 
Nghe? In its early days it was dominated by the networks, 
so much so that for a time the non-network stations had 
the National Associatio 
pendent Broadcasters. This group lasted only unti 
pendents. acquired more power in the N. A. B., 
nternal conflict in the latter organization left it without 
effectual leadership. 
During this time the networks lost their monopoly fight 
in the courts and Congress. Finally, knowing that the FCC 
preparing its indictment of their programming soon 
to be published as its famous “Blue Book,” they persuaded 
industry to put a strong man at the head of the asso- 
ation. Justin Miller, educator and ex-judge of the United 
States Court of Appeals in Washington, was given the job 
at $50,000 a year. 
Judge Miller was an eminent jurist but a novice in radio, 
and when the “Blue Book” was released, he took the advice 
of certain men of limited vision on his staff and on that of 


ler Own organization, 





the Broadcasting Magazine, the industry's most affluent trade 
y fight the FCC in public m 


ind a few enlighter | 





sroadcasters realized that fighting it would only keep the 


spotlight on the industry's weak spots and do it no good 





N. A. B Be td £ Di rectors ordered Judge Miller to ‘‘stop 
trying to | k the FCC and to win them with friet dship 


instead.” The Judge refused to go along 


He had been out in the sticks talking with the small 
broadcasters, most of whom were guilty of the abuses docu- 
mented in the “Blue Book.” 1 them he had gathered 
that the majority of his members w 1 a fight to the 





finish with the FCC. So today 


busy throwing bricks at the commission, and Broadcasting 
Magazine is leading a drive to cut its budget. In protest 





jor networks, NBC and CBS, have resigned their 
N. A. B. and with 


Mutual are now supporting the Broadcasters’ Advisory 


the two ma 
representation on the directorate of 


Council. 
For several years key men like Frank Stanton, president 
of CBS, and Edgar Kobak, president of Mutual, together 





. ait “> . ren wind rence 

with important people ¢ g agencies and e 
7 ] e Renther 

sentatives of powert ers ke Lever Brothers, 


Standard pur ds, and Cina Foods, have sweated to sta- 
bilize the industry. They standardized rate 
age maps, clipped the chiselers, and tamed the greedy. They 





knew radio advertising was a gold mine. They knew that 
both sides get di ty in a mud-fight. They strongly counseled 
moderation. Even when ; 
business, they played it smart and refused to fight back. 

These pe 


the Hooperatings. They see that more radio sets are in use 





ople know how to interpret figures. They read 

now than ever heieas They know things are going well. 

But they keep a finger on the public s pulse, and they also 
4 i 

know that a considerable minority am ng listeners are un- 


happy. For these men figl hey cannot provide 





what the pi iblic wants they wi l try to persus 


ide the nod 
prs UC te} 


to take something else. They remember all too well the 
stench uncovered during the fight against the pure food 
and drug regulations. 
dollar business. Let it ride with the punches 

When the split came in the N. A. B., it was only natural 
for the moderates to create the Broadcasters’ Advisory 
Council. Within a year a considerable segment of the radio 


1 then Wheat «* meanc thot hy 

industry may have joined them. What it means ts that the 
S omatal = ha; a > } ce OC rae the 
broadcasters, unable to run their own show, are giving the 


anaes 7- 1 aslennat ec and eaen ntrol 
customers—that 1s, the advertisers and agencies—controi Of 


sal ] hic 1] mala fae hatte - 
commercial radio. This will make for better commercials, 
: } - 17 J is ¢ ~ se - e ent nterect 
but just what it will do to pro is in the public intere 
I 





is a question. 

Anything which cramps the reactionaries wi hin the 
N. A. B. strengthens the FCC. Likewise anything wh 
standardizes the commercial side of radio should free 
brain power for the sustaining and public-interest programs. 
Perhaps when the Broadcasters’ Advisory Council is really 


in the saddle. stations and networks will lend a more atten- 


tiv r to what the listener wants 








——— 














BOOKS and the ARTS 








NORFOLK MEMORIALS 


I ir v irs that spring. La iding in England 
( ed land much reduced by rain 

Deep in the humpbacked huts we cursed and cowered, 
Waiting for mid-July, for now it seemed 

Spring was the traitor, ontinually it seemed 

The summit of the summer was the sun. 


The planes got up and barked all over England, 
And here rode such a ruddy Alexander 

As England greened to look upon. His voice 
Was Akron and Atlanta, but his eyes 

Covered the skyline with a natural grace, 


And when he took the air the air took fire. 


This was the springboard, lifting him so high 
He thought at first all diving was to fly. 

His government provided scant instruction 

As to the downward journey; then his life 
Turned in the hand of God, he was on his own, 
For where was the manual on how to die? 

If he sometimes had to fall, his flaming hair 
No more concerned the medical department 
Than symptoms of an unproscribed surprise, 


An unmilitary terror in his face. 


Some only fell in love. For them the land 
Hovered under the sky. They lay in meadows 
Trimmed like movie sets, where bursts of green 
Startled the flying bombs and where the sun 
Managed its cocktail parties all day long. 

Much that they did was vital, but the stamp 

Set on their records marked them as autre temps; 
They loved love, when they should have laughed it off. 
How could the brow describe so brave an arc 

As that improvident parabola 

Carved by the bomber on a screaming sky? 


Incessantly the planes proclaimed disaster. 
The lovers of the nightride in the lorry 
Lingered as long as any could afford, 

But when the runs of liberty were canceled 
Even the least passionate embrace 

Seemed overdone, so widely was it done. 


And al! the planes leapt overhead and soared. 
Il 
Wendling 


Here were planes. But everything else was gone. 
Somewhere in the southern part of France 
Peasants gathered like vultures, and the life 


Seized from the gI ided 1 Oddly bent 
Under the platane, this life was tlesh, 

Love of our life caught in the « pturned eyes. 
Defying all the mockeries of maneuv« 

And violating all the secret commandments 
It justified the war, and in its hand 

Turned the neck of a flower like the stem 

Of a wine glass, while the grateful peasints, 


Raising their arms in prayer, proposed a 


Some read the numbers on the casualty list, 

Counting the odds. Others, the erstwhile friends, 
Showed shocked faces, thought as long as they dared 
On the impossible event. Others shed tcars 

In private. Beyond these there were those 

Who sleepwalked in the daytime, groping the arr 
For something that never secmed to be wholly there. 
Their hands went out and faltered and the:r eyes, 
Dry and blind as mirrors, walked the earth 

Like tourists who only have time to cover ground. 


All this concerned the younger generation 

(The oldest pilot would now be twenty-six). 
Some who escaped wept on the ravished fie!d, 
Hiding their faces from their thoughts of home. 
The lovelorn found it a time for awkwardness 


? 


In public places. The resigned pose came later. 


Who could have said which look of love was real? 
And how many knew what loves were gone forever 
In those days when the war wound up the war? 


Now watch the planes move over the horizon 
Much like the elephants of Leconte de Lisle. 
COMAN LEAVENWORTH 


THE MATERIALISTS: 1946 


This delight condemns us, what can we do for hope 
The elisions of immortality 

Strike to us here. 

No day after tomorrow enlarges shape. 

This is delight’s immediate sphere. 


What will reprieve us, the salutary 

Outward offense of disaster * 

And circumstance, 

Or your whole loss, or any lost vagary ? 

We are condemned beyond the hope of chance. 


When the hanged men of burning autumn 
Reproach themselves 
Upon the brilliant branch, 
We, reproaching them for their variable outcome, 
Stay to delight’s invariable task. 
JOSEPHINE MILES 
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or Forever Lose Your Peace! 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S PROGRAM ON GREECE AND TURKEY 
CAN SHATTER THE U.N. 


If you believe that starving people need food, not 
cuns—that the American ideal of democracy can 
only be preserved by people who are fed, not 
fought—that we should aid people, not armies— 


WHAT P.C.A. IS DOING 


in answer to the Truman pro- 
posals — with a mass rally in 
Madison Square 
two coast-to-coas: broadcasts— 
with a mass delegation in Wash- tions). 
distributing hun- 
dreds of thousands of leaflets of 


P. C. A. is acting in this crisis— 
full-page ads in the New 
Times, Washingeton Post, 

cago Sun, and other news- 
‘rs reproducing the complete 
t of Henry Wallace’s magnifi- 
t radio address of March 13, 


What YOU can do 


* you can’t act in person, will you send your 
lars to act for you? Every dollar received goes 
to a special fund used solely to mobilize public 


opinion to the significance of the Greek crisis— 


ington — by 


that the enactment of the Truman proposals will 
undermine the U. N., divide the world in two, 
and usher in a century of fear—THEN YOU 
MUST SPEAK UP NOW! 


the Wallace speech—with com- 
munity group activity through- 
rarden—with out the country (opinion polls, 


rallies, forums, petitions, delega- 


We are giving the public the 
+ - 3+ > le 4 ant? 
tacts 1t needs to acti 


which is really a U. N. crisis—an ‘ican crisis 
—YOUR crisis. Every dollar will go into adver- 


+ 


tising, radio, and leaflets. 


P.C.A. BELIEVES: this is not an issue of any single progressive organization. Every group 


ind individual believing in the U. N. and peace must stand together. 


PROGRESSIVE CITIZENS OF AMERICA 


205 East 42nd St. 


New York 17 


Jo Davidson — Frank Kingdon, co-chairmen 


° —————-—=- HELP SAVE THE UN -----—-- 


I want to help spread protests against the Truman proposals to sup- 
port the reactionary governments of Greece and Turkey and am 
enclosing $..........._.. for advertising and pamphlets, 


HEAR 


HENRY WALLACE 


ON GREECE AND TURKEY 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 
Monday, MARCH 31, 7:30 p.m. 
Tickets 60c — $3.60 





[} Allocate 33.00 of the above toward membership in P. C. A. ! 


ae mee ase 
Address__.__ 


> 
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Political Anthology 
EUROPE. Edited 


tion and Comments 


DISCOVER 
with an Introdu 


by Philip Rahv. Houghton Mifilin 


Y OF 


Cor iny. $5. 


MERICAN writings about Europe 

I 
during the first 170 years of the 
Republic aggrégate into a library of 


great volume and richness. Its authors 


hia few illusions as to the youth and 
rawness of their own civilization, yet 
tend to look with disaffection upon 


what passes across the ocean for ripe- 


ness. They themselves are transplanted 


Europeans: most of these writers look 
: 


back to an English origin, and all are 


tied with some closeness to literary Eng- 


land by the 


situation is poignant; much as when a 


bond of language. So their 


young man individually comes to sel f- 
consciousness and is obliged to appraise 
his nearest elders, who are enveloped 
with the complacency that comes of suc- 
and not visibly infected as they 


he 
pe 


cess, 
ought to be by any sense of guilt. 
Philip Rahv 


and furnishes running com- 


anthologizes from these 
writings 
ment as a cultural historian. The origi- 
mality of his selections is in the large 
display of writings in which the Euro- 
pean influences are not embraced but re- 
pelled. He likes the indigenous elements 
in the American culture. 

He is also a political idealist, and 
the reader will approve his fidelity to 
the old commitment of this nation to an 
equalitarian society. But I have the feel- 
ing that his political interest is continu- 
ally and unnecessarily getting in front 
of his cultural interest; for the two are 
not the same. The fathers must have 
picked like magpies from the glittering 
the evolved 


artifacts, the social rites, 


tastes, of countries politically very alien, 
without especially vitiating their own 
polity. I should imagine that nothing 
on earth is humanly much stronger than 
the set of the democratic principle in 
American character. So I feel surer of 
the national integrity than Mr. Rahv 
seems to be. 

He is sternly and oddly on his guard 
against English influences. Now I pre- 
sume that I vote pretty much as Mr. 
Rahv does at election time, and am 
therefore entitled to some sort of liberal 
but in attaining to it I do not 


rating ; 
seem to have noted the need for.so arbi- 


trary an animus. In his commentary it is 
as if he projected himself backward into 
the period when some American wrote 
fondly about England, and felt that such 
a man was vicious, and no true patriot; 
because he must have been socially arro- 
gant, and here was only finding excuse 
for setting up his own aristocracy, after 
some miserable and reduced American 
plan. And Mr. Rahv rejoices when, 
about the end of World War I, Ameri- 
can travelers begin to prefer to stop in 
where there is a ‘revolutionary 
and 
stimulus, and our country is delivered 
of the menace of the Anglophiles for- 
ever. I think the term “intellectual’’ may 
be the key to his position. A new 


France 


tradition a truly “intellectual” 


severity has come to pelitical thinking 
in our time, in that it is abstract, or in- 
tellectual, and produces revolution as 
soon as not, if logic calls for it. But 
this country has not been very deeply 
modernized in this sense; it prefers a 
kind of political action that is more 
pontaneous in origin, and only evolu- 
tionary in the degree of its displace- 
ment. Considering the precariousness of 
the intellectual fiat in an existential 
world, I am satisfied with that. But his- 
torically it is doubtless an effect of Eng- 
lish background. The new proficiency at 
foreign languages which has made us 
acquainted with other nations than Eng- 
land, or for that matter the eclipse of 
the British Empire itself, has come far 
too late to undo it. 

Mr. Rahv might register less comfort, 
and more concern, when he presents 
Randolph Bourne in 1913, finished with 
his studies at Columbia University and 
entering on the Grand Tour, as stopping 
briefly in England and then settling 
down more suitably at Paris, from which 
city he writes presently about the Sor- 
bonne: “This splendid free university 
. . . makes Oxford look like a primary 
school, and even Columbia, which is in- 
comparably superior to any British uni- 
versity, look like an expensive high 
school.’” We think of Bourne’s youthful- 
ness; but he was twenty-seven. So far as 
I know, it is precisely as distressing 
when a man declares an mcomparable 
superiority for the Sorbonne or Colum- 
bia over Oxford as when he declares an 
incomparable superiority with the terms 
reversed. An intelligence whose sensi- 
bility was both wide and open could not 
ay. Of course Mr. 


ct 


declare it either 
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Rahv is not so brash as that, but he js 
like Bourne in that he is not so good 
with sensibilities as with political ideas 
But a civilization is largely made out of 


sensibilities. There are natural lik 


which it is mot necessary for politi 
denounce; there are free perceptio: 
which it is not the business ot polit 
to deny. 

He gives us a letter by William James 
apropos of the Dreyfus affair, and 
postscript which reads: “Damn 


America d 


oesn't know the meaning 
the word corruption compared with Ey 
rope.” We like Mr. Rahv for relishing 
that sentiment. And in due chronolo, 
cal order we come to some discussion \ 
the matter by Ernest Hemingway, take 
from “For Whom the Bell Tolls.” A! 
much fighting in Spain Robert Jordan i: 
wondering why he feels that the o! 
purity of his participation seems 
have been subtly corrupted. At first 
thinks it is because he has been 
ened through self-indulgence—with 
food, with love—but soon he is refl 
ing upon fhe dirty tricks he has had ‘ 
play as a soldier, and the lies and “; 
litical assassinations” that he has sce 
performed in the name of the go 
cause. It seems to be the final sense o: 
Hemingway's hero—and I believe Mr 
Rahv would share it in the last resort, 
as I do—that corruption comes not 
much by softening oneself as by hard 
ing oneself. The virtue of Americ 
politics, according to this _princip! 
would be in the fact that at least 
great political figures have been ino 
cent, maintaining their integrity as 
man beings, amateurs rather than 
fessionals at politics, and even in o 
keeping the scruple of sensibility. | 
wise it would be the virtue of 
Americah electorate to sense this 
nocence, and rate it high in their « 
cials, as a kind of safeguard agains: 
trusting their business to liars and as 
sassins. 

JOHN CROWF RANSOM 


Out of the Frying Pan 
THIS IS MY STORY. By Louis f 
denz. Whittlesey House, The 
Graw-Hill Book Company. $3. 
OUIS BUDENZ’S book, “This 
My Story,” is important becau 
its exposure of the American Com 
nist Party and the world Stalinist 
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PM/’s Views On Greek Relief 


President Truman on March 12th requested from Congress a $4100,000,000 
appropriation “for assistance to Greece and Turkey” and—authority to 
send a detail of American civilian and military personnel to these coun- 
tries “to assist in the tasks of reconstruction and for the purpose of 
supervising the use of such financial and material assistance as may be 
furnished.” 


PM’s Editers believe that this is a definite step towards a New Struggle for 
World Power, 


Here is PM’s Formula for Handling the 
Situation in Greece 


“First, give aid to the Greek people, but on conditions that the govern- 
ment be reformed to include the elements now unrepresented. To help such 
a government would not involve us in a struggle with Russia, yet it would 
give the stability in Greece which ought to be what we are seeking. There 
were some rumors, before the President’s speech, that he would incorporate 
in it this condition. His failure to do so is an omission of first impertance. 


“Second, the aid we give the Greek people must be wholly economic, not 
at all military. It should include no military or training mission or war mate- 
rial, as the President proposes. Granted a change in the government, as pro- 
posed above, it would be possible to keep the aid wholly economic. For there 
would be no need for fighting a civil war to the bitter end. 


“Our action in aiding Greece should be done under the UN, along with 
Britain and Russia, (to the extent that either can afford aid), and within 
the spirit of all our international commitments, It is hard to grow wrathful 
at Russian violations of that spirit and Russian interventionism when we 


make ourselves guilty of both.” 
Max Lerner 
(in PM, March 13th) 


READ PM REGULARLY FOR— 


MAX LERNER 


Searching editorial comment—at home and abroad 


ALEXANDER UHL 


Send this coupon now for your sub- 
scription to PM with check or 
money order to PM, Box 81, 
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mer Ri y it, one can re ly se 
that the author tells only a small portion 
of what he knows. But what he does 
tell is damning, and even sensational. 
Budenz declares that the plot to murder 


Leon Trotsky was organized on Ameti- 


can soil, and he even admits that he 


was used as an unwitting dupe in the 


anization of this plot. His revela- 


oncerning the assassination of 
Frotsky are consistent with what is al- 


nown. Budenz also remarks that 


reaacy + 

a leading member of the Communist 
Party, ‘“H,”’ declared to him that the 
Russian NKVD (the OGPU) had “‘li- 
cuidated” Julia Stuart Poyntz. She was 
a leading member of the American 
Communist Party and a known Russian 
agent. The Jate Carlo Tresca—himself 


mysteriously assassinated on the streets 


of New York 
some years ago before a federal grand 


made the same charges 


jury. In addition to these revelations, 
Budenz leaders of the 
Ameri as puppets 


and pawns who trerable before foreign 


describes the 


an Communist Party 


igents. Critics of the Communist Party 
} 


been these men 


them- 


aware that 
and not think for 
selves: the revelations of Louis Budenz 
these critics have long 
maintained. When Earl 
deposed as the beloved leader of the 


party, nearly all his faithful followers 


have long 
women do 


onfirm wha 


Browder was 


confessed to being guilty of “Browder- 
ism,’’ and then denounced him. Budenz 
includes a description of this scene ‘n 
his book. It was one of the mast debas- 
ing and shameful spectacles in contem- 
porary American politics. 

Louis Budenz left the Communist 
Party to return to the Roman Catholic 
church. He substituted one form of au- 
thoritarianism for another. Shortly after 
he joined the Communist Party, that 
organization advanced the slogan that 
communism is twentieth-century Ameri- 
canism. Budenz’s present views can be 
characterized as a mere variation of the 
same slogan. He now seems to think 
that Roman Catholicism is twentieth- 
century Americanism. He equates Ameri- 
can democratic thinking with Catholi- 
cism. This is incorrect. The Constitn- 
tion is a secular document. It contains 
no appeal to the Deity; on the contrary, 
its appeal is to the self-interest of men. 
Thus it must be described as a material- 
istic document. However, to Louis Bu- 
denz, the greatest evil facing the world 


today 1s that of “‘sinful’’ materialism. 
He also affirms the economic and moral 
principles laid down in papal encyclicats 
of the last half-century or so. These en- 
cyclicals advance the idea of the corpor- 
ate state. In urging America to adopt 
the proposals of the popes, Budenz is 
really asking us to establish a corporate 
state. 

After years in the Communist Party, 
Louis Budenz gives the impression of a 
man who has been humiliated but who 
is not humble. He associates his own 
reconversicn with the conversions of St. 
Paul, St. Augustine, and John Henry 
Cardinal Newman. He is different from 
these men. When he writes to expose 
his old comrades in the Communist 
Party, his style is clear, direct, and re- 
portorial: when he tries to convey his 
own emotions of reconversion, he in- 
dulges in pieties and banalities, and he 
seems to find it necessary to rely heavily 
on quotations. The Italian novelist, Ig- 
nazio Silone, once remarked that in a 
dictatorship men do not think; they 
quote. As a reborn Catholic enjoying 
his new state of grace, Budenz must use 
quotations to express his deepest feel- 
ings. As a Communist, he was a zealot 
and an authoritarian; he has not 
changed. He insists as strongly on con- 
formity as do the American Commnu- 
nists. His change of mind and of heart 
is in reality a mere change of rigid dog- 
matisms. His views are clerical, and he 
proposes an out-and-out Vatican polit- 
ical line for the American people. 

Budenz also declares that he was 
aware of the methods of the Commu- 
nist Patty as far back as 1921. He ad- 
mits that for almost the entire period 
that he was a party member he was 
aware of the control which foreiga 
agents exerted over this party. He in- 
dicates that he had knowledge of the 
plot against Trotsky for about five years 
before he spoke out in public. Despite 
such knowledge, he was able to remaia 
a leading Communist for many years. 
And he worked zealously for an alliance 
of his party and the church. Let his 
fellow-Catholics now remember that be- 
fore he rejoined them he wanted to 
make them the allies of the NK VD. 

This is a terrible book. It is always 
terrible to read of how men turn them- 
selves into puppets. The fact that after 
he had passed the age of fifty he needed 
to write a confession such as this pre- 
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sents a stetking lesson for all Ameri 
Here are some of the fruits of tota 
tarianism. And by its fruits one shall 
know it. Louis Budenz reveals, in 
extreme form, the experiences of tho 
sands all over the world who welcom 
the Poputar Front when it was |: 
down by Dmitrov in Moscow in 193 
Others feel as he does. Some of th 
have already talked, and others will tal! 
Budenz’s book is not likely to be 
exception. It should be studied for i: 
symptomatic value and also for its re 
elations. At the same time it is essen. 
tial to stress the fact that Louis Budenz 
is a man who has only a strait-jacket ! 
offer his fellow-countrymen. If we ; 
cept his pious advice, we have noth 
to lose but our dignity and freedom. 
JAMES T. FARRELI 


Infantilism and Steinbeck 
THE WAYWARD BUS. By Jo 
Steinbeck. The Viking Press. $2.7 


ROM the popular practice ot 
Paine the makers of half-truths 
order to stay clear of whole ones pro 
ably no living writer has profited m: 
than John Steinbeck; and probab! 
good a way as any to indicate th« 
eases of the time would be te analy: 
the particular combination of narr 
skill and dishonesty of mind involv« 
in this triumph. Of the most obvious 
aspect of the dishonesty a good 
has been said already, and more will | 
for Steinbeck’s various falsifications « 
the “lower depths” of this country— 
swinging from one social sentimental! 
to another that cancels it out, and b 
again—have to do with more than the 
faulty vision that shows up in any (ca 
pages of “The Grapes of Wrath,” how: 
ever effective the tear-jerking of wh 
he is a master. There is also a will : 
irresponsibility which is never missin. 
in this author's work, though it take 
many forms, literal idiocy and imm 
sion in the Communist Party being c 
two of them, and in which lies the roc 
of more political troubles than S' 
beck will ever dramatize. But there ‘ 
another aspect of this infantilism, 200 
of its appeal in some quarters, too, 
doubt, that is not so easy to stop iad 
that bears more directly on “The W 
ward Bus.” That is the question of s°x 
and the relations between men 
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STOP THIS MAD RUSH TO WAR! 





— 


“IT IS NOT A GREEK CRISIS THAT WE FACE, IT IS AN AMERICAN CRISIS. 


ONLY THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
ACTING CAN PREVENT DISASTER.” 


RESIDENT TRUMAN has set America upon the road 
to World War III. The claim that the proposed $400, 
(00,000 loan will be used to bolster Democracy in Greece 
furkey will not hold water. In the first place, neither 
se nor Turkey is a Democracy. Secretary of State 
rshall, suggesting the minimum changes required in 
reece, called for political amnesty, participation of all ele- 
nts in the government, and a host of other reforms which 
ke it abundantly clear that Greece today is NOT a de- 
mocracy. Turkey is run by the same gang of reactionaries 
who all during the war made millions from the sale of 
chrome to the Nazis. American lives also paid for that 
chrome. To embrace Turkey now and call her a Democracy 
end offer her our millions and perhaps our sons is indeed 
a perversion of everything we fought for. 


os 


What Greece Needs 


Greece, like most of Europe, needs a peaceful period of 
reconstruction and rehabilitation. Greece needs FOOD, 
CLOTHING, MEDICAL SUPPLIES, MACHINERY, and 
FARM EQUIPMENT. Greece needs to rid herself of the 

tislings who have been placed in power by British guns 
end who have made Greece a land of prisons and Isles of 
Exiles. And until a truly democratic, coalition government 
comes to power, Greece will continue to seethe with civil 
strife. Hunger, starvation, and misery will continue to be 
her lot, and all the money and all the young men that Amer- 
ica will sacrifice will not bring one shred of Democracy to 
this unhappy land. On the contrary, American intervention 
will only strengthen the present fascist government of 
Greece in its determination to exterminate all opponents 
and will leave the people no choice but to continue the 
struggle. 


The Danger to America and World Peace 


There is talk of a crisis in Greece. But it is the whole 
world that is in crisis because of American foreign policy. 
Our concern for the tottering fascists of Greece broadened 
overnight to include the feudal rulers of Turkey. The war- 
lords of China long ago received our blessings, our money, 
and more military equipment than China received during the 
war. It is clear that no government is too reactionary for us 
to support so long as it is anti-Russian. This can only fore- 
shadow a revival, on a vaster scale, of the anti-Comintern 
pact which resulted first in the destruction of Democracy in 
most of Europe and finally in the bloodiest slaughter in 
world history. 


We Must Use the U. N. 


Have we already forgotten the lessons of the war that we 
blithely by-pass and scuttle the United Nations Organiza- 
tions? Why not refer the Greek situation to the U. N.? If 
Iran could be taken to the U. N. why not Greece? At this 
very moment a U. N. commission is investigating conditions 
in Greece. Why not await its findings? How do we justify 
this unilateral action ... we who have always condemned 
it in others ? There is no substitute for U. N. EXCEPT WAR. 


FULLY AROUSED 


AND PROMPTLY 
—Henry A. Wallace 


The People Can Stop This Rush to War 


Only an aroused people can stop this mad rush to war. 
Already there is hesitation in Congressional circles. All of 
us must speak up NOW. We must tell our President sand 
our Congressmen that we are absolutely opposed to any loans 
to Greece until she has put her house in order—until de- 
mocracy has been restored and all sections of the population 
are fully represented in the government, and until all po- 
litical prisoners have been freed and all exiles returned from 
their barren Aegean purgatories. Then and only then should 
America help. For only then will she be helping democracy 
in Greece. 


The Time Is Short 


But there is little time left. Congress, afraid of an America 
awakened to the danger inherent in our present Greek policy, 
seeks to rush through the President’s request for aid to 
Greek and Turkish reaction. They hope that by March 81st 
they can confront the people with a “fait accompli.” Then it 
will be the old story. “We’re in it now and we can’t turn 
back.” But we need not be “in it,” if we but act quickly! An 
aroused public opinion, an America aware of the threat of 
war inherent in our present policy, can force the Adminis- 
tration and Congress to place the issue of Greece on the 
agenda of the United Nations Organization. 


Funds Needed 


Reaching the public with the facts 
undertaking. Newspaper 
ings, forums, speakers—all requ 
But no cause is more worthy. It is an 
mocracy, an investment in 2 peace of the world. Our or- 

for a Democratic Greece, has 


f a very expensive 
ivertising, mailings, public meet- 


uire a great deal of money. 


investment in De- 








ganization, American Council 

carried on a continued educational campaign on the im- 
portance of Greece to world peace. We have sought to bring 
the truth about Greece to the American people. We have 
always advocated aid to the democratic people of Greece. 
We need funds to carry on our work. A stroke of your pen 
will mean a great deal. Make checks payable to: — 


American Council for a Democratic Greece 


CONTRIBUTE 


I want to help STOP THIS MAD RUSH TO WAR. 
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4 By P. Alston Waring 
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and Clinton S. Golden 
Co-cuther, Dynamics of 
Industrial Demecracy 


Never before has the vital problem of co- 
eperative political and economic relatiens 
between formers and industrial workers 
been so constructively examined as in this 
timely volume. it explores the common 
purpose and interests of these two groups 
and deveiops a much-needed workable pro- 
gram for their increased cooperation and 
mutue!l benefit. "You have mede a fine 
contribution towerd understanding a most 
important problem.''—HENRY WALLACE 

$3.00 





AMERICAN PLANNING 


Post, Present, Future 

By Cleveland Rodgers 
Author, New York Plans for 

the Future, etc. 

Member, New York City Planning 
Commission 


Here at last is a lucid, appealing, vigorous 
overview of the whet, why and how of 
America's historic efforts at national plon- 
ting. In absorbing style a quaiified expert 
rescues this necessary, statesmeniike idea 
from the faddists, showing its roots in the 
works of the early leaders of the Republic, 
= demonstrates the present needs ani 

ches to the social and economic 
foresight which ore essen for ovr ne- 
tien’s sound growth. $3.00 
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WORLD PROSPERITY 


Through Industrial and Agricultural 
Development and Exponsion 


Edited by Mordecai Ezekiel 
Economic Advisor, Bureas of Agricultural 
Economics, U.S. Department ef Agriculture 


This book is on caswer to the urgent de- 
mand for authoritative information on the 
opportunities for in 
every continent today. More thon twenty 
experts contribute to oy study of the con- 
ditions aad for industry and 
ogricultere in vidual countries, trect- 
ing the problems of reconstruction as wel! 
es new development. $5.50 


REFUGEES in AMERICA 


Report of the Committee for the Study of 
Recent immigration from Europe 

By Maurice R. Davie 

Department of Sociology, Yale University 


Here is the first thorough and comprehen- 
sive study of the thousands of refugees 
who hove recently streamed into fhe cur- 
rent of our national life. A complete re- 
cord of their status, their occupa . and 
their important contribution te American 
life, os well es their problems ot adiust- 
ment. “Orderly, readable and authentic 
@ book without which nobody can 
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women in general, and it is relevant be- 
cause the only conceivable purpose of 
this otherwise trite and meaningless 
book is to express an eruption of sex 
ual interest so crude and obsessive as 
nearly to swamp even the technical tal- 
ent that Steinbeck has usually had at his 
command. 

This 
the nature of his subjects unt: 
has drawn attention chiefly to his social 
meanings, such as they are, and some- 
what obscured the much deeper escapism 
in his treatment of adult human recla- 


seems surprising only because 


now 


tions. But the process is embarrassingly 
even to the 
mother. His other women are the merest 
usually rather comical and 
and when he 


clear, glorification of the 


sex objects, 
the stupider the better; 
speaks of “love” he is referring to an 
association of men, at least two of his 
books being quite literal fantasies of es- 
cape into a world without women, that 
is, a world without the main compo- 
nent of adult responsibility. This was 
the childish charm of “Tortilla Flat’’ as 
well as the basic distortion in “Of Mice 
and Men,” in which he made it quite 
plain that he was not even retreating 
into homosexuality but was simply aban- 
doning the problem of sex as an in- 
tegral part of life altogether. It is a sepa- 
rate, biological matter, so desperately 
kept apart from Steinbeck’s thoughts of 
human beings in general that if women 
are capable of any personality or intelli- 
gence aside from bed and motherhood, 
no one would know it from his books, 
as witness the young moron who passes 
for a woman, and even an admirable 
one, among the male Communist heroes 

“In Dubious Battle”; and even she 
is kept apart by having just had a baby. 
It is also suggestive that a writer so con- 
with social injustice should 
never, as far as I can remember, have 
spoken of prostitution as anything but 


cerned 


amusing. 

All this adds up to one of the com- 
monest, and saddest, maladies of the 
time, and it expresses itself “The 
Wayward Bus” in a fashion that will be 
equally recognizable, especially to any- 
one who has ever traveled in a club car. 
This time the social implications, if 
there are any, are lost in the hay; the 
contrivance of throwing an assortment 
of characters together in a public v@hicle 
has an air of being a stock one even if 


it is not, the characters have the same 
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the blurb says ar ith no more iros 
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is to lead up to t 
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moment toward the end when the 


purpose 


breaks down on a lonely mountain ro 
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and all 

man who is 


its occupants except one « 
having a stroke can 


per or be dragged off into the bush 


is a story of sexual polarity, the two 
a kind-hearted 


‘cookie’ named Camille, who causes al! 


main forces in which are 


men to lick their lips and say “Whev 


and who makes her living sitting 


large wineglasses at stag convention 


and the half-Mexican bus-driver Jua 


representing what is perhaps the noblest 
effort Steinbeck has ever made to create 


a grown-up man. But he is spoiled, 
by being paired off in the crisis 
a stereotyped college girl, 
“swollen and itchy” at her first sigh 
him, and who when she feels sexua 
rebuffed says to herself, “Basket-ball 
that’s the stuff”; so that the D. H. Lav 
rence episode we have been led up 


through 200 pages turns out to have 


more the quality of peanut brittle. Ou! 


figures in the parade are an unattractive 


waitress dreaming, of all things, of Clar 
Gable; 
called Pimples; a well-off business ma 
borrowed whole from Sinclair Lew 
“Wherever he went he was not one ma 
but a unit in a corporation, a unit 
club, in a lodge, in a church, in a po! 


cal party”—and his wife, who provides 
what ought to become some kind o: 


classic among writings on the fer 
mind: “Bernice too could draw a mag 
circle around herself, with motherhood 
or, say, menstruation, a subject like ¢! 
and no man could or would try 
get in.” 

This extraordinary performance | 
the man who is reported to be onc 


the two or three modern America’ 


writers most highly regarded in Eur 


and Russia, and who has been praise 
at length by some of the most astut 


critics in France. It is also a curre 


Book-of-the-Month Club selection; : 


were not, at least if it were not by Stes 
it is doubtful whether anyor' 
would have reviewed it. And yet thoug: 


beck, 


its cheapness is easier to see, not be 

hidden behind picturesque personal 
or a righteous cause, essentially it 

a piece with the rest of his work, 4 
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will still rely o 
according to their persuasions. 


lley we could hope 


little from Blunden’s book. As 


ak 


sm we could hope 


fo +h; 
ror everything. 


ve get nothing, or almost nothing, 

1 a sensitive and reliable comment 

Shelley's literary 

us sense all the 
i to write. 

ete and there Blunden enlarges our 


ry affiliations. In a 
Shelley criticism 


iterpretations—when, for example, h 


phasizes Shelley's wit and si iggests 
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Un 


the caprice and illusion of “'Pro- 
metheus Unbound” and “The Witch of 
‘ are operatic. There are, however, 


aoetions: he dislikes Godwin too 
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or else does not understand him. 


cre is also too much Victorian ap- 


eC -1ation—Shelley’ s “dearest advertu-e 




























“Manhattan is hot jazz in stone and steel... 
” With char- 
acteristic unconcern for convention, bet great concern 


the skyscrapers of New York are too small! 


for the human values that our cities are thwarting, the 
world-famed French architect and advisor to the United 
Nations writes his opinions of America and its urban 
life. Exhorting us to rebuild, he presents his provocative 
plans for the new city, where the housing shortage is as 
obsolete as today’s “little” skyscraper. Illustrated by the 
author. $3.00 
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WERE WHITE 


By Le Corbusier 








These brilliant studies by a celebrated critic 
examine ten important English poems from the Eliza- 
bethan period to the ponent, and explore not only their 
structure but reveal also their poetic message. $3.50 


THE WELL WROUGHT URN 


By Cleanth Brooks 


Working with material never before available 
in a study of Melville, Olson explains the creation of 
Moby Dick through the literary influences that revolu- 
tionized Melville's —— n ns 
apocalyptic’ —FERRIS GR 
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By Charles Olson 
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The narrower, more literary problem 


in Shelley is the paradox of pleasure in 


sorrow, elischme the desire to sur- 
render without the ability to do so, the 
vision that is pain, the attainment that 
is ennui, the pursuit that is escape. 
Ecstasy and death, triumph and defeat 

that is the agony upon whic h Shelley 
ndlessly improvises in his life and in 
his verse. Prometheus suffers and defies; 
his Byronic insolence, through a feat of 
pity, iorgiving wrongs darker than death 
or night, makes the world anew by a 
submission that is no submission at all. 
In “Adonais” Shelley presents himself 
girt 


afirmation of an awful 


as a Power round with weakness. 
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tmne 


Beneath 


1 a. 
terrible n the 


ft +} + 
rear that eve 
; = ‘ 
dead Keats did 


Beauty is the 
: 


poetic tr umph of the 


not allay: 


Whence are we, and why are we? 
of what scene 
The actors or spectators? 


Similarly in “Alastor” the attainment of 
the ideal is defeat, death—the poet is 
hounded to destruction by the vision for 


which he quests. Thus Life becomes 


D pP i s Flight, | 
\ ) Ss ol O ( 

' | he Wi est a ho 

r v} y onl acest l 
Blunden do I late 1 pon th 
final line of Shelley's final poem, th 

me ipal riddl Then, What is 
life i ¢ Behind the pain d veil, 
he many-celored g! lurk Fear and 
Hope, Shelle twin destinies Th 

high Promethean triumph is the vision 
reated by Hope from the wreck of 
what contemplates. The achicvement 
is not stoicism but idealism, not attain- 
ment but perpetual quest and reafiirma- 


e sg 
tion of illusion. 


CThroug Shelley's illuminations 


hout 
+! Ned n , J no Lceceiwe cr 
tne vericd Maid, his most oODsessive sym- 


bol of the Ideal, is a figment of the 
will. The vision was never realized in 
woman herself—Harriet, Mary, Claire, 
Emily; and thus Shelley was cruel. Blun- 
den notes Harrict’s verdict: “This is a 


vampire.’ Shelley's special hypocrisy— 


dividing him from Blake, a visionary 
who scorned the curtain of flesh over 
the bed of desire—is his self-deception 
in his sexual impulses. Always in Shelley 
Venus Pandemos—she of Eros— is dis- 
guised as the pure Uranian Venus. 

The rapture of ‘Epipsychidion”’ is 
death, too: “I pant, I sink, I tremble, I 
expire."” Read has diagnosed the malady 
as narcissism. Undeniably Shelley's in- 
tensest Platonic vision is orgastic, both 
possession and surrender. 

The fierce luminism of Shelley's im- 
agery is also rapture and death, the 
flame before extinction; for life is light 
and death is dark. “A Vision of the 
“inedited con- 
ception of the terrible.” It is more—a 
burning chaos, like the conflagrations 
of Turner, of the impulses to life and 


Sea” is for Blunden an 
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Hills, 


‘solid darkness black’’ clos 


Euganean senseless and ¢o! 


1 
when the 


over him, the sun springs up within ; 


chasm of light and flames over Venic: 
at once in Shell 


vitality that is pain, and then as th 
illumination is withdrawn, the blackne 


of defeat. (Ruskin knew the same vis. 


tation, the infuriating radiance and the 
the night, the will to renounce: h 
very prose is luminist.) Sheliey’s Pl: 
tonism was never authentic; his Ide; 
was never more than an instant of visio 


when intellectual beauty fell momen. 


tarily on him as he shrieked and clasped 
his hands in ecstasy. For the instant hi 
will was imposed on a world consume! 
within his madness. But the triump: 
was defeat, for the brightness was trap 
sitory and could not insure to onward 
life either calm or liberation from the 
real world’s dark slavery. The vision 

at once compensation and_ alienation 
The Blunden record includes Shelley's 
letter to Godwin: “My father has ever 
regarded me as a blot, a defilemeat oj 
his honor.”” One thinks of Kafka; hb 
in Kafka this alienation was acceptanc¢ 
of profound and final guilt. In Shelle; 
it was intolerable revelation, then, im; 
mediately, exhaustion and a sense of 
inadequacy—"kindled he was, a0 
blasted.” 

If art is neurosis, then in successful 
art, William Barrett has argued 
writer displaces his neurosis far afield 
and incorporates larger and larg: 
areas of reality within it until a t 
umph of adjustment occurs in th 
imagination. But when the world 
idea, this displacement is not achieved 
the imaginative triumph is only anothe 
evasion, a further removal from reality 
Blunden has submitted considera! 
evidence that Shelley might have be 
longed to the intelligentsia, the wrt 
ers who correlate social with intellec 
tual evolution. When Shelley visic 
the Groves, he wrote in disgust, “I « 
now with people who, strange to s2¥ 
never think.” One of his~own thought 
was that “vile as artstocracy , Com 
merce is more contemptible.” Yet, ‘ 
Blunden admits, bis revolt bears 
marks of aristocracy. With a place ° 
stand on, Shelley might have mové 
society. He had no such place. He ¥ 
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the author and publisher.” 
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LViTLSIC HAGGIN 
a 
T IS not a lack of proper respect for 
musical ship that has pro- 


di ed my ble com- 


een ennai 
i 
} 


German 
1 proper 
ity and 
», This 


is at 


mens on 
musicolog 
lack ot 
the misuv 
present factual 
h which he is and will 
be ab! titable occasions, to docu- 
ment or amplify 

first-rat That is all right; what ts 
wrone is t! fact-grubbing of people 
for whom | a substitute for the 


the ju 1gments of a 


esthetic response to music they are in- 
capable of, and who then claim a valid- 
ity and importance for their “objective” 
facts which they deny to “merely sub- 
jective , judgments of value. 

My correspondent passes on to me 
his researches when he 
me. 


the results of 


thinks they will interest 


the following item gave me the 


cr amuse 


asure he expected : 


§29 of his magnum opus 
{ Music ins Western Civilization” } 
bicer Professor Doktor Lang informs 
us that Auber’s “La Muette de Por- 
tiai’’ (1828) the French 

and opera ty OF may not 
Statement 


On p. 


founded 
which ; 

which is a 
histories. On 


be true, but 
found in music 
page he also says Auber's 


olten 
the same 
opera was a success. But on p. 832, 
when he gets to Meyerbeer’s “Robert 
Le Diable,” that “the 
modest beginnings of ‘La Muette’ 
had been forgotten.” This is absurd 
on the tace of it; a successful opera 
jest isn’t forgotten in three years. 
I looked up “La Muette” in Lajerte’s 
“Bibliothéque Musicale du Théitre 
de l'Opéra” (vol. 2, p. 130) and 
found that up to 1876 it had had, in 
fact, 471 performances, and had not 
been out of the repertory between 
1828 and 1852. Lang could have 
looked also; but nobody except an 
inthinking fool would have made 
the statement he did in any event. 


he tells us 


That could stand as the complete and 
sufficient comment on the equipment, 
methods, and achievements of the man 
who at Harvard University’s symposium 
on music criticism presumably will re- 
peat his denunciation of the ignorance 


urnalists and his demand 
; remedy this by opening 
musical scholars. 

sh there 
it with a detailed description 
performance of the Herr 
Professor Do his review of the 
volume of Ernest Newman's 
Life of Richard Wagner” in the July 
1946 issue of the Musical Quarterly, 
r his method of deal- 
ing with the ‘“Bombastes Furioso” ap- 
pendix. The appendix is concerned with 
a paragraph from Carl Engel’s review 
of the third volume, and is largely a 
demonstration that this paragraph about 
the royal patient’ reveals Engel’s igno- 
rance of the published evidence that 
the doctors who certified King Lud- 
wig’s insanity had never even “been in 
his presence, exchanged a single word 
with him.” Lang omits Engel’s para- 
graph and Newman's discussion of it; 
instead he states falsely that Newman 
“rehabilitates the King, pronounces him 
hale and hearty’ (as well as correctly 
that Newman pronounces the King “the 
victim of unscrupulous politicians’), 
and answers this with evidence of the 
King’s insanity. I don’t need to say 
what would happen to a physicist or a 
geneticist who, writing im a scientific 
journal about someone's report on a 
piece of work, suppressed the essential 
part of the material he was supposedly 
discussing and misrepresented the rest. 
Nor do I have to add that nothing of 
the sort has happened to Lang for doing 
this with Newman's appendix. On the 
contrary, he has been given a column 
in the Saturday Review of Literature, 
where—after screamed once 
against the type of music criticism con- 
cerned with “the amorous adventures of 
singers and virtuosi” which “in our 
day . . . appears in so-called biographies 
(cf. Ernest Newman's ‘Liszt’)”"—he re- 
cently published a vulgar account of 
Liszt's amorous adventures. 

Another letter from my correspondent 
brought me the news of his discovery 
of a French musicologist who “beats 
the Germans on their own ground— 
thoroughness and accuracy—and in ad- 
dition has an obvious flair for, and love 
of, music; and being a Frenchman he 
writes a prose that reads like a sane 
language and always makes good sense. 
His name is Lionel de la Laurencie; he 
wrote the article in Lavignac on ‘La 
Musique francaise de Lulli 4 Gluck,’ 
and his great work is a history of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century 
French schoo! of violinists.” By now 
my correspondent was certain that 


wete space to sup- 
plement 
of another 


pourta 


and in particul 


aving 
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French musical scholars are as good as 
the Germans or better, and have been 
passed over simply because the Germans 
have all been blowing their horns like 
mad for the last fifty years while the 
French have been backward in the fine 
art of self-advertising.” 

This was only one of his comment 
on the bias of the Germans in favor of 
their own achievements in music, and 
the way they have imposed it on our 
musical life—which I too have been 
made aware of. A couple of years ago, 
discussing Dr. Willi Apel’s Harvard 
Dictionary of Music, which I said was 
the only good book the German scholars 
had given us, I mentioned the bibliog. 
raphies in it that referred mostly to 
obscure and inaccessible German publi- 
cations, and the article on music criticism 
—a shockingly sloppy and shoddy job 
of scholarship in the assembling of its 
factual material—in which Dr. Hugo 
Leichentritt held that “Eduard Hans. 
lick, who wrote from 1864 for the Newe 
Frei Presse (Vienna), may justly be 
called the father of musical journalism’ 
—in disregard of Berlioz’s writing 
the Paris Journal des Débats from 18 
to 1863. A few weeks ago I happened 
to look up the article on conducting, 
and discovered that Dr. Archibald 17 
Davison had added a few English and 
American treatises to Wagner's and 
Weingartner’s m the bibliography, but 
not Berlioz’s. And I also found that the 
editor had added to the entirely German 
bibliography of the article on the con- 
certo only the worthless book by Veinus 
—omitting Tovey’s great monograph in 
“Essays in Musical Analysis” and the 
well-knowa French book by Girdlestone 
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